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Rough Proofs 


A corset company advertises one of 
its staff as “an expert in solving fig- 
ure problems.” She should be trans- 
ferred to the accounting department. 

* * * 


It was a New York newspaper man, 
not a copy-writer, who depicted Babe 
Ruth in a Boston hospital “consuming 
a chocolate eclair and smoking a big, 
black cigar.” That’s a good trick if 
you can do it. 


* * * 


Lee Bristol bought 14,000,000 cir- 
culation to advertise the results of his 
tube-and-jar shaving-cream contest, 
and then found that his advertising 
friends hadn’t heard a word about it. 
Not hinting or anything, Mr. Bristol, 
but ADVERTISING AGp is a pretty good 
medium, too. 


* * * 


Rough Proofs was about to recom- 
mend the Braille system for reading 
theater programs when some of the 
managers got big-hearted and turned 
on a few lights. 


* * * 


Now that hotels are to be prevented 
from advertising, “Radio in every 
room,” they might offer an innova- 
tion still more startling, waste- 
baskets and blotters in every room. 


John H. Fahey tells of the man 
who advertised for a stenographer 
“who will write down what I mean, 
regardless of what I say.” A lot of 
them operate that way, only they’re 
too diplomatic to say so. 


* * * 


S. Roland Hall, sales manager of 
the Charis Mfg. Company, told the 
A. N. A. that the advertising maga- 
zines suppress the truth and print 
only what they think will please their 
advertisers. The ears of S. Roland 
Hall, long-time contributor to Print- 
ers’ Ink, must have burned when he 


heard that. 
* 


Besides, hasn’t Mr. Hall read the 
inscription on the nice, new, shiny 
gold medal which Fred Kendall, one 
of our boys, received from Harvard 
only a few weeks ago? 


* * * 


Tidewater is reminding oil dealers 
that it has spent $20,000,000 in ad- 
vertising Veedol in the past fifteen 
years. Fortunately for publishers, 
the dealers don’t remember those old 
campaigns any better than the public 


does. 
* + as 


Sid Hydeman, art director of Red- 
book, says that magazine illustra- 
tions “must make their pages move.” 
Photoplay, that is, is not the only 
magazine which should be interested 
in moving pictures. 


* * * 


Raymond Rubicam says that an ad- 
vertising agent without a self-starter, 
whose ignition doesn’t work, is sure 
to be fired. And the agents, knowing 
this, are making plenty of noise, even 
though it may only be the result of 
poor timing and back-firing. 


* * * 


One industry which is working 
over-time, with capacity schedules 
and no limit on the demand, is the 


rumor factory. 
Copy Cus. 


ROLAND HALL 
HURLS MISSILES 
AT SAGRED COWS 


Tells A. N. A. What’s Wrong 
with Advertising 


Detroit, April 29—S. Roland Hall, 
the bad boy of advertising, threw 
rocks at all the sacred cows of the 
business today at the final session of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers convention. He lambasted 
everybody in sight, and his hearers 
roared joyously. 

He swatted the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America for its public 
propaganda for advertising, assert- 
ing that its function and importance 
are being grossly exaggerated. 

He attacked the advertising mag- 
azines, which he said suppress in- 
formation about advertising failures 
and are edited to please publishers 
and other users of advertising space. 

He hopped on the big magazines, 
calling their publishers advertising 
Caesars, because they control the 
destinies of advertising agencies 
through their system of granting 
and withholding franchises. 

He roasted Roger Babson for urg- 
ing business men to spend more 
money for advertising during a de- 
pression than during good times. 

Mr. Hall, who was formerly a 
member of the A. N. A. as advertis- 
ing manager of the International 
Correspondence Schools, and is again 
in the ranks of space-buyers as sales 
manager of the Charis Mfg. Com- 
pany, a direct-selling house which 
employs 6300 saleswomen, was for 
ten years an advertising agent. 


Forced to Quit 


He admitted that he carries a 
grievance, since he believes he was 
forced out of business by the big 
magazine publishers, and he got a 
lot of fun out of his vigorous criti- 
cism, which finished with a song, 
unaccompanied, telling about the 
plight of a company which spent too 
much for advertising and ended in a 
“picklement.” 

Although two hundred members 
of the A. N. A. and their friends 
heard with evident enjoyment Mr. 
Hall’s vigorous and _ picturesque 
criticisms of advertising and all its 
works, his comments did not find 
much reflection in the resolutions 
which were later adopted. 

“We have been running wild in 
advertising since 1921,” said Mr. 
Hall, “and this is a good time for 
checking up on advertising and sales 
practices. 

“Most publishers and advertising 
agents are in the Roger Babson 
school, which says that we should 
hit it up, full steam ahead, when 
business is in a depression. I belong 
to the other school, and believe that 
a 50 or 100 per cent increase in ad- 
vertising under unfavorable busi- 
ness conditions would not produce a 
comparable return. 

“T am weary of the inspired prop- 
aganda of publishers to the effect 
that advertising never fails. It 
often fails in that it doesn’t bring 
back a return commensurate with 
the expenditure. I don’t agree that 
there can’t be too much advertising. 
It may produce mass sales volume, 
but at too great a cost. 

“We should budget advertising 
along with sales expense, and adjust 

(Continued on Page 8) 


on Radio 


Agency Commission 


Talent Is 


Opposed by A. N. A. 


Detroit, April 29—The Association 


of National Advertisers concluded its 


three-day semi-annual convention to- 


opposed to a tax on advertising in 
any form.” 
The demand for reduced space 


Objective of A. N. A. as depicted on program for semi-annual 


meeting. 


day with the adoption of resolutions 
cpposing a tax on advertising in any 
form, calling for reduced advertising 
rates, and opposing an agency com- 
mission on radio talent. 

The convention, which was largely 
attended, was one of the most in- 
teresting in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The theme was “1931 Value 
for 1931 Advertising Dollars,” and 
practically all of the talks and dis- 
cussions dealt with the necessity for 
more careful and effective applica- 
tion of advertising to current busi- 
ness requirements. 

The resolution on taxation was as 
follows: 


“Whereas, representatives in vari- 
ous state legislatures have during 
recent months advocated taxes on 
outdoor signs and on newspaper ad- 
vertisements, either as a means of 
regulation or as a source of revenue, 
and 


“Whereas, such proposals would 
discriminate between advertising 
mediums, fail to produce adequate 
revenues, retard our economic ad- 
vancement and otherwise violate es- 
tablished principles of taxation, be it 

“Resolved, that the members of 
the association go on record as being 


costs was a reiteration of a former 
resolution, and was as follows: 


Cite Commodity Decline 


“Whereas, a resolution passed by 
this association in November, 1930, 
pointed out that general commodity 
prices had materially and steadily 
declined, and that, in spite of this 
fact, advertising space rates had not 
kept step with the trend, but had, 
on the contrary, increased, and 

“Whereas, the need for downward 
revision of advertising rates is to- 
day even more acute, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Association of 
National Advertisers reaffirms its 
action urging publishers to suspend 
rate increases, announced or pro- 
posed, and again urges them to re- 
duce present rates, to the end that 
the use of publications as a factor 
in building business may be more 
profitable, and 

“Be it further resolved, that the 
association heartily commends those 
publishers who responded to the re- 
quest contained in its resolution of 
November, 1930.” 

Opposition of the A. N. A. to a 
commission on the cost of talent used 


(Continued on page 10) 


Last Minute 


News Flashes 


A. N. P. A. Asks Radio Commission for Action 


Washington, D. C., May 1—The Federal Radio Commission has received 
a formal request from the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
that it issue a general order forbidding advertising of lotteries on the 


radio. 


The letter, citing resolutions adopted by the A. N. P. A. in New York 
last week,- was signed by Elisha Hanson, attorney for the newspaper 


organization. 


Promise Relief from Racketeering on Newspaper Prices 

New York, May 1—Mayor Walker has promised a newspaper committee 
headed by Louis Wiley, of the New York Times, relief from newsdealers’ 
racketeering. The publishers said excessive prices are charged for early 
editions of Sunday papers, out Saturday night. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Enters Advertising Field 
New York, May 1—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., has become vice-president 
of Lyman Irish & Co., advertising agency. 


FOUR A'S WILL 
PARTICIPATE IN 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Exhibit to Show Advertising’s 
Part in Progress 


Washington, D. C., May 1.—The 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, holding its 14th annual 
meeting here, decided to participate 
in the 1933 World’s Fair in Chicago. 
A resolution authorized President 
John J. Benson to appoint one mem- 
ber of a joint committee to arrange 
an exhibit showing the part adver- 
tising has played in the country’s 
progress in the last century. 

Gilbert T. Hodges and G. Lynn 
Sumner, president and chairman of 
the program committee of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
attended the Four A’s meeting and 
invited President Hoover to address 
the A. F. A. convention in New 
York in June. 

The Four A’s elected M. L. Wil- 
son, of the Blackman Company, New 
York, as vice-president, succeeding 
W. C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising 
Co., St. Louis. Henry B. Humphrey, 
of the H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston, 
was succeeded as secretary by H. K. 
Kynett, Aitken-Kynett Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

E. DeWitt Hill, of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., New York, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

C. D. Newell, of the Newell- 
Emmett Company, New York, con- 
tinues as chairman of the board, 
with Mr. Benson as president and F. 
R. Gamble executive secretary. 

The following regional represen- 
tatives were named: A. W. Hobler, 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York; 
Howard Bugbee, Walter B. Snow & 
Staff, Brockton; Charles H. Eyles, 
Richard Foley Company, Philadel- 
phia; R. Northrup, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Chicago; W. R. 


Massengale, Harvey-Massengale Co., 
Atlanta. 


New members of the executive 
board are Mr. D’Arcy and Stewart 
L. Mims, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York. 


New Basis for Dues 


Frank Hermes, of the Blackman 
Company, New York, told the Four 
A’s that a sliding scale of member- 
ship dues in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations will probably be recom- 
mended by a committee of directors 
which has been considering methods 
of increasing revenue. 

The new method of assessment is 
expected to bring into the A. B. C. 
many small agencies which have felt 
the dues to be prohibitive, he said, 
while it will probably result in a 
small increase in the payments of 
larger agencies. 

The dues of publisher members 
will also be adjusted so that each 
division will pay its own cost. 

This year, the A. B. C., maintain- 
ing a staff of 69 auditors, must dip 
into its reserve to meet a deficit of 
$40,000. 

Over attention to advertising de- 
tail while neglecting the study of 
marketing trends was said by Lau- 
rence G. Meads, the Blackman Com- 
pany, New York, to be a major cause 
of client mortality. This error, Mr. 
Meads told the Four A’s, makes it 
difficult for the agent properly to 
contact top executives who are con- 
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d with the broad aspects of TELLS OF A. B.C. GIVES WARNING ° ° ° 
Raleetien and ane an the deciding F 0 M p ET IT | "| F Dis tribution 


vote in the selection of an agency. 

Mr. Meads defined large scale dis- 
tribution as the most important re- 
cent development. 


Chains to Grow 


“The growth of well managed 
chains and voluntary chains is inev- 
itable,” he said. “In the grocery 
field, it has been demonstrated that 
the cost of distribution through 
these outlets is 7 or 8 per cent 


cheaper. They are now selling 65 
to 70 per cent of all grocery | 
products. 


“As the chains will not buy | 
branded goods for which public de- 
mand is not proven, the advertising 
agent of the small manufacturer | 
must be prepared to cope with the | 
problem of economically building | 
sales when 65 to 70 per cent of his | 
distribution is denied him by the 
chains. 

“Large scale distribution means 
buying in large units or on contract 
by fewer outlets. The advertising 
agent should explain to his client 
that when his business depends on 
a few powerful customers the only 
real guarantee of continued profit- 
able distribution is by an increas- 
ingly powerful standing with the 
consumer.” 

Recalling the trend toward private 
brands ten years ago during a period 
of declining prices, Mr. Meads pre- 
dicted that the present trend will be 
more pronounced because distribu- 
tors are more powerful. Other fac: 
tors that will support private brands 
for a time are: 


Looking for Bargains 


Consumers are hunting for bar- 
gains, and want to believe quality 
is just as good. 

Large retailers can now accom- 
plish more than ever with their own 
advertising. 

Some companies have seized the 
opportunity to promote private 
brands, offering distributors. the 
services of artists for redesigning 
packages, etc. 

During the period of falling prices, 


many national advertisers are in- 


Frank Hermes 


viting competition by maintaining 
old prices. 

“The older chains have been more 
cautious about pushing their private 
brands than have some of the newer 
voluntary chains,” said Mr. Meads. 
“The latter have not learned that 
price is not the only factor in the 
bargain with the consumer, and they 
are also courting a bad reaction 
through failure to take into account 
the permanence of their sources of 
supply.” 


Metro in New Home 
The Metro Outdoor Advertising 
Corp., New York, has moved to 15 
Park Row. Accompanying it were 
the W. H. Mullen Company, Inter 
State Poster Company and the Fie- 
gel Corp. 


Agency for Cordova 
The Cordova Shops, Inc., manu- 
facturers of leatherwear, will use 
class magazines this fall through 
Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo agency. 


Has Filter Account 
Reimers & Whitehill, New York, 
are now handling the adyertising of 
the Puro Filter Corp., New York, 
using newspapers in that city. 


HE advantages of 


Quantity in quali 


quality. 


campaign. 


the present and are 


The Big Four 


Over 


QUANTITY OR 
| QUALITY? 


quality is lacking; 
the quantity isn’t there. 


THE ADVERTISER NEEDS BOTH. 


ty has always been strategic 
advertising; today it 


The Big Four magazines have a circulation over 
half a million —a circulation of acknowledged 


The readers are well-to-do 
criminating men and women. They are the intelli- 
gent buyers who are the cornerstone for every 


The modern page size and makeup of the Big 
Four magazines and the progressive editorial con- 
tent segregate those readers who are receptive to 


ovide quantity for effective 
coverage and quality for off 


TheBig {Group 
in the Quality Field 


Forum 
Go!den Book 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


mass are propounded where 
quality is emphasized when 


as added importance. 


active and dis- 


looking towards the future. 


ective selling. 


Review of Reviews 


World’s Work 


Half a Million Circulation 


COPY DESTROYS 
READER BELIEF 


Braucher Asks Return to First 
Principles 


Washington, D. C., April 30— 
Pleading for a return to first prin- 
ciples in advertising copy, Frank 
Braucher, vice-president of the 
Crowell Publishing Co., New York, 
addressed the open session of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies on “Publishers’ Con- 
trol of Copy Standards.” 

Mr. Braucher asserted that the 
recent tidal wave of competitive, or 
as one publisher terms it, “negative” 
copy, is weakening the very founda- 
tion of all advertising—the reader’s 
belief. 

Mr. Braucher quoted Rule 8 in the 
principles of censorship adopted by 
the Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of America several years ago. 

“Clean competition—It must be a 
statement of the advertiser’s own 
claims to preferment, not an attack 
on those of a competitor, nor an at- 
tempt at unfavorable comparisons.” 

“All other questions of copy have 
been subordinated to that of com- 
petitive copy, which today is the one 
major problem of the publisher,” 
said Mr. Braucher. : 


New Advertising Era 


“Right now we are in the midst of 
what is called ‘1931 Advertising.’ 
This appears to mean highly com- 
petitive and explosive copy. This 
kind of advertising, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, will destroy the 
effectiveness of advertising mediums. 
It will destroy something the adver- 
tiser needs, the agency must have 
and the publisher cannot exist with- 
out—the believability of advertis- 
ing.” 

Mr. Braucher believes the reader 
of a publication subconsciously rec- 
ognizes the advertising pages as 
trying to sell him something and 
makes a natural discount for glorifi- 
cation. 

“What we must try to avoid, 
therefore,’ he said, “is that the 
reader does not make such a dis- 
count that the advertising loses its 
effectiveness. If the trend which 
had its birth ten years ago continues 
—and there is no sign of diminution 
—we will shortly reach the point 
where mere words and pictures will 
have lost their force.” 

The dilemma of the publisher was 
pictured in these words: 

“When he sits in between two ad- 
vertisers, represented by two agen- 
cies in a copy dispute, he is trying 
to compromise the claims of rep- 
utable manufacturers making rep- 
utable products, the advertising of 
which is directed by reputable 
agencies. 

“He is not legislating between 
people of dishonest motives, and 
since he bars from his magazines 
the advertising of dishonest prod- 
ucts, he is really trying to resolve 
a question in which the public, his 
readers, cannot lose. 


Publisher’s Obligation 


“This condition has led some to 
contend that the publisher’s obliga- 
tion ends at this point—that his only 
concern should be whether or not the 
reader is getting his money’s worth 
when he buys the advertised prod- 
uct. This viewpoint, which does not 
prevail generally, overlooks the man- 
ner of presentation—the willingness 
of the manufacturer to advertise his 
products on its own merits rather 
than what he thinks are the demer- 
its of his competitor’s products or 
what amounts to an over-glorifica- 
tion of his product to the point 
where the believability of advertis- 
ing is assailed. 

“This situation is the logical de- 
velopment of the slogan of ten years 
ago: ‘Now Advertising must Sell.’ 


The result has been bad for adver- 


Frank Braucher 


tising. When we reduce magazine 
advertising to the point where it is 
aimed at a competitive selling situa- 
tion rather than an advertising situ- 
ation, we are losing some of the 
value of advertising. 

“Advertising should recognize the 
fact that the public is oblivious to 
trade disputes.” 


Lively Campaign 
for Club Offices 


Lively campaigning marks the 
pre-election activities of the Roches- 
ter Advertising Club. The annual 
meeting will be held May 7, with 
these candidates: 

For president, Frank R. Otte and 
Ernest B. Houghton; vice-president, 
David W. Duffield and Albert T. 
Stewart; second vice-president, 
Charles A. Carruth and Roy A. 
Duffus; treasurer, Frank H. Fisher 
and E. Stuart Bohachek. 


Appoint Harlan 


The Gertner Mfg. Co., of Cincin- 
nati, manufacturer of electric bev- 
erage refrigerators, has placed its 
account with the Jesse R. Harlan 
Company, of that city, which will 


Methods Vary 
in 3 Fields 


Washington, D. C., April 30— 
Wholesalers took 53.3 per cent of the 
$46,522,000 of oleomargarine and 
other butter substitutes sold in 1929, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 
Other sales were made as follows: 
to retailers, 31.9 per cent; to manu- 
facturers’ own wholesale branches, 
12.5 per cent; to industrial con- 
sumers, 2.3 per cent. 

Manufacturers of cash registers, 
and adding, calculating and card 
tabulating machines sell principally 
to commercial stores and industrials 
who buy for their own use, and to 
their own retail branches. Of 1929 
sales of $109,582,000, 44.9 per cent 
went to commercial stores and in- 
dustrial users, and 30.7 per cent to 
their own retail branches. 

Other sales: to manufacturers’ 
own wholesale branches, 13.0 per 
cent; to retailers, 8.0 per cent; to 
wholesalers, 3.4 per cent. 

Manufacturers of rubber boots 
and shoes sell principally through 
their own wholesale branches, which 
took 52.4 per cent of 1929 sales of 
$102,538,000. Other wholesalers took 
24.2 per cent and retailers 23.4 per 
cent. 


Strict Jobber Policy 


for General Lock 
The General Lock Corp., Milwau- 
kee and Lancaster, Pa., has placed 
its advertising account with Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, 
Milwaukee. 
Advertising will embrace trade 
papers and direct mail. A jobber- 
only sales policy has been adopted. 


Plan Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of 
Kentucky will be held in Mayfield 
May 138-14. 


Appointed by Crest 
Special advertising counsel and 
magazines will be used by Gale & 
Pietsch, Chicago, for the Crest En- 


use trade journals and direct mail. 


graving Co., a new account. 


DOLLARS WITH “SENSE” 
IN 1931 


HIS was the keynote and the predominant thought of the 
A.N.A., Convention at Detroit this last week. 


In Detroit advertisers of the better class are concentrating on 
those people who by their incomes and positions in the com- 
munity CAN AFFORD TO BUY — WHEN AND WHERE 
THEY LIKE — in other words, the ‘‘class’’ group thoroughly 


covered by Detroit Saturday 


Night — a weekly publication 


combining in its physical form both CLASS NEWSPAPER and 


CLASS MAGAZINE. 


Proof of the “One hundred cents return value” for every 
advertising dollar spent in Detroit Saturday Night may be found 
in the following facts about the people your message will reach. 


65% of all those individuals who 
ey $500 or more to the 
etroit Community Fund in 1930 
were Saturday Night subscribers. 
Total pledged by these sub- 
scribers was $1,230,205, or an 
average of $3,246 apiece. 


96% of Saturday Night subscriber 
families in districts surveyed pos- 
sess charge accounts in Detroit 
stores and shops. 


Saturday Night subscribers paid 
30% of the total income tax col- 
lected from Wayne County indi- 
viduals in 1930—these sub- 
scribers contributing $10,327,- 
533.38 in personal income taxes. 


715% of Saturday Night subscriber 
families in districts surveyed are 
“two-car families.” 


Nearly 60% of the Social Secretary families of Detroit are 
regular yearly subscribers to Detroit Saturday Night — strictly 
on a net paid basis. 60% to 85% of the members of each of 
Detroit's most exclusive clubs are subscribers to this publication. 


DETROIT SATURDAY NIGHT 


Established 1907 
America’s Unique Weekly 
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ASKS REVISION 
OF OUT-WORN 


U.S. POLICIES 


Detroit, Mich., April 27—Speak- 
ing at the opening meeting of the 
semi-annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, B. E. 
Hutchinson, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Chrysler Corporation, 
made a plea for leadership by the 
substantial business interests of the 
country to bring about a rational 
evolution cf our present economic 
system. 

He asked for elimination of waste 
in governmental as well as indus- 
trial organization; for a tariff policy 
which will not antagonize potential 
customers, and for the development 
of our banking system to provide the 
security which is a prerequisite to 
confidence. 

“Our problems, like the world we 
live in, have been growing more and 
more complex,” he said. “Nothing 
approaching an adequate effort to 
deal thoroughly with all of their 
ramifications has been attempted. 

“Matters of grave national con- 
cern affecting vitally the course of 
business here and abroad are dealt 
with as though the world had not 
progressed since our traditional pol- 
icies were originally formulated. 
Certainly that is a fair statement to 
make concerning the tariff and for- 
eign trade. 


Dual Role Impossible 


“Our exports are becoming more 
and more highly manufactured 
articles instead of raw materials. I 
do not see how we can be inter- 
nationally minded in our selling and 
lending and only domestic minded in 
our buying and expect either to get 
along well with the rest of the world 
or to make the progress our export 
business must make to spell the dif- 
ference between good times and bad. 

“The same failure is evident in 
the uncertainty surrounding the in- 
terpretation of our anti-trust laws. 
These laws date from 1890, when 
economic conditions were entirely 
different. 

“Consider taxation. Is there any 
good reason why the Government 
should be immune from the neces- 
sity of economizing which everyone 
else has to face, or should not re- 
frain from the extravagances that 
no business could tolerate and still 
keep ahead of the sheriff?” 

Mr. Hutchinson advocated serious 
consideration of scaling down Ger- 
man reparation payments and war 
debts due from our former Allies 
as a matter of sound business policy. 


Too Much Simplification 


He said we are inclined to the 
mistaken idea that everything can 
be simplified to the last degree and 
reduced to an obvious formula. Busi- 
ness today, the interplay of economic 
forces and the interdependence of 
nations, let alone human nature it- 
self, do not permit of any such sim- 
plification. 

“American business has learned,” 
he said, “that the sure road to suc- 
cess lies in the direction of public 
service. The American people have 
demonstrated again and again their 
willingness to work, their capacity 
to save, and their unbounded ambi- 
tion continuously to improve their 
standard of living. They have shown 
rare acumen on the whole in dis- 
cerning the sound from the false in 
their political decisions on problems 
of economic import. 

“The rapidity with which the rev- 
olution of our present uncomfortable 
situation can be accomplished de- 
pends upon the clarity and the sin- 
cerity with which American business 
can get its real problems before the 
public.” 


Has Silver Account 


The Ralph H. Jones Company, 
New York, is now placing the adver- 
tising of the 1847 Rogers Brothers 
division of the International Silver 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 


FOR REVISION 


B. E. Hutchinson 


MARSE GEORGE 
IS ‘VICTIM’ OF 
LOTTERY RUMOR 


New York, April 30—Rumors that 
the American Tobacco Company, 
manufacturer of Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes, was conducting an enormous 
lottery, with gigantic rewards for 
winners, created so many inquiries 
that the company was forced to 
issue a form letter denying the re- 
port. 

Incidentally, sales are said to have 
received tremendous impetus from 
this word-of-mouth “advertising,” 
many hopeful persons anticipating 
their requirements in cigarettes for 
many months in the hope of finding 
the lucky number on the tin foil in 
which Luckies are encased. 

The letter adopted by the com- 
pany, which in many cases was 
signed by J. A. Crowe, of the De- 
partment of Manufacture, said: 

“Your letter of ————————-__ ad- 
dressed to Mr. G. W. Hill, president, 
has been referred to the writer for 
attention. We appreciate your in- 
terest in the brand of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes and your having 
afforded us the opportunity to put 
at rest an absolutely unfounded 
rumor. 


Give No Prizes 


“We have not offered, and are not 
offering, any prizes with our ciga- 
rettes—the cigarette speaks for 
itself. We could not, if we wanted 
to, give a prize for the number that 
is placed on the foil in the LUCKY 
STRIKE package, because the law 
brands this a lottery and prohibits 
it. If some one has told you that 
this company did give such a prize, 
you have been misinformed and mis- 
led. 


“You will want to know why it is 
necessary for us to place a number 
on the tinfoil or package. The num- 
ber represents the specific machine 
on which that particular package 
was produced—this machine auto- 
matically counts, wraps and seals 
the package that brings the ciga- 
rettes to you in a first-class condi- 
tion. 

“If the examiners detect any pack- 
age which is not 100 per cent per- 
fect, the specific machine on which 
the package was produced can be 
readily located by reference to the 
number that is shown on the foil or 
package. This system, we feel, is 
essential in maintaining the high 
quality of our product that we de- 
mand in our customers’ interests.” 


To Direct Sales for 
Steel Corporation 
Lawson Henry has been named 
general sales manager of the Fos- 
toria (O.) Pressed Steel Corp., mak- 
ers of fenders and luggage carriers. 
Mr. Henry was formerly manager 
of the Authorized Motor Parts Cor- 
poration, of St. Louis. 


No. 60 of a Series 


UP WITH THE 


Hamitton FISH 
has been scaring the life out of 
us lately. If we read something of 


his in the evening papers, we 


dai 


Boys! 


a bit? Can you see the barri- 
cades going up, and your home 
being looted and your factory 
being sacked and burned? 
Well, Frank Tannenbaum’s ar- 
ticle in May Scribner's tells all 
Tannenbaum is a 


about that. 


former |. W. W. who went to 


are sure to leap clear into the 


middle of the room suddenly in 


jail during the Red Scare of 
Mitchell Palmer after the War. 


the dark of night, stuffing our ears 


to keep out the noise of high ex- 


If anyone knows about revolu- 


tion and the elements which 


plosives and the rat-tatting of 


machine guns. 


A lot of people have been 
thinking of the possibility of vio- 
lent revolution in the United 


States. What are the possibilities 


make it up, Tannenbaum does. 
We're not going to tell you 
what he says; we want you to 
read it for yourself. 

After reading it, you'll know 


whether or not you're going to 


BARRICADES 


l mm! 


have the pleasure of seeing 
Grover Whalen galumphing up 
Fifth Avenue at the head of the 
Hussars. It will give you an idea 
of whether you should give up 
cigarettes (shades of George 
Washington Hill!) and save for a 
machine gun. It will tell you a 
lot about revolutions you never 
knew before. That new knowl- 
edge will either add to your 
insomnia or it will ease your 
mind so greatly you'll fall asleep 


inthe subway from sheer relief. 


oe 


of it? When you see pictures of 


bread lines and marching unem- 


ployed and “Red’’ demonstra- 


tions, do you wrinkle your brow 


SCRIBNER'S 


Verbal Promise 
Worth $68,000 
to N. Y. Agency 


New York, May 1—Failure to ful- 
fil the terms of a verbal agreement 
with an advertising agency cost one 
of New York’s largest trust com- 
panies $68,000. 

Some months ago the advertising 
agency which had handled this trust 
company’s account for nearly 15 
years was advised that a change 
was contemplated, and that its con- 
tract would therefore not be re- 
newed on its expiration. 

Shortly after this the advertising 
manager of the trust company told 
an officer of another New York 
agency that his company would be 
given this account on expiration of 
the contract. At the same time he 
suggested that the agency do some 
preliminary work to familiarize it- 
self with the bank’s problems, a 
suggestion to which the agency 
readily agreed. 

All of this was wholly a verbal 
agreement between the advertising 
manager of the trust company and 
the agency that was supposedly to 
take over the account. 

About a month later a director of 
the trust company, unaware of this 


agreement, promised the account to 
still another agency. 


When the advertising manager 
learned of this he told the director 
of the previous agreement, and was 
informed that he would have to get 
out of it as best he could as the 
account would go to the agency des- 
ignated by the director. 


The advertising manager there- 
upon told the agency he would be 
unable to fulfil his promise, and 
asked that it send the trust com- 
pany a statement for the prelimi- 
nary work it had done. 


This the agency promised to do, 
and a few days thereafter the trust 
company received the bill. It was 
for $68,000! There was considerable 
complaint by the bank but in the 
end it paid the bill in full. 


Promote Miss Lyman 


After three years in charge of the 
Fifth Avenue section of Scribner’s 
Magazine, L. Elizabeth Lyman has 
been appointed manager of the sta- 
tionery department of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


In Garland Building 


Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Chicago, 
have left their quarters in Hearst 
Square in favor of a new business 
home on the 20th floor of the Gar- 
land building, 58 E. Washington | H 
street. 


Medical Agency 
Adopts New Name 


Professional Publicity Associates, 
Inc., New York, specializing in ad- 
vertising to the medical and allied 
professions, has changed its name to 
a Advertising Associates, 
ne. 

The agency, now located at 295 
Madison avenue, is headed by Louis 
Nesbit. 


Produce New Papers 
The S. D. Warren Company, of 
Boston, has announced perfection of 
two new printing papers which it 
claims will reproduce halftones with- 
out distortion. 


Agency for Tools 
The Millers Falls Company, Green- 
field, Mass., has appointed Badger & 
Browning, Boston, to handle the ad- 
vertising of both the Goodell-Pratt 
and Millers Falls lines. 


Branch Office Moved 
The New York offices of the Key- 
stone Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
have moved to 2 West 46th street 
from 2 West 45th. The new tele- 
phone number is Medallion 3-5618. 


Mithoff Heads Agency 

The W. T. Mithoff Company has 
been formed at El Paso, Texas, tak- 
ing over the assets and good will of 

. W. Hailey, Inc. Offices are in 
the Chamber of Commerce building. 
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The Advertising Business and 
the Business of Advertising 


It is trite to say that the interests 
of advertisers and publishers, as well 
as owners of other mediums, are mu- 
tual. In the long run, this is bound 
to be so. The people engaged in the 
advertising business cannot prosper 
unless those engaged in the business 
of advertising succeed in their ac- 
tivities. iy er, 

However, it may be true that some 
of the criticisms heard recently re- 
garding excessive pressure for ad- 
vertising volume from publishers, 
agencies and others concerned pri- 
marily with the advertising business, 
have enough truth in them to justify 
examining the situation a little more 
closely. 

At present a lot of presidents, 
boards of directors and others who 
must establish management policies 
are checking up—not only on adver- 
tising, but on every other expendi- 
ture required for business operation. 
They are asking advertising execu- 
tives to justify their expenditures, 
and to show that advertising is a 
tool which has a definite and prac- 
tical relationship to the job of get- 
ting sales at a profit. 


Many of the faults of advertising 
have been due to greater emphasis 
on its technique than on its proper 
co-ordination with the other factors 
in distribution and marketing. When 
an advertising man, whether he is 


the head of the manufacturer’s de- 
partment or the executive in an 
agency, gets to thinking of a page 
in four colors as the be-all and 
end-all of advertising, he is putting 
himself in a particularly vulnerable 
position. 

And when an advertising agency 
finds itself recommending expendi- 
tures which as to character and vol- 
ume are out of line with reasonable 
expectations in the matter of re- 
turns, it is putting the interests of 
the advertising business ahead of 
those of the advertiser. 

Advertising can stand criticism. It 
is too sound, essentially, to lose 
because of a frank discussion of 
facts. The progress which has been 
made in the past few years has been 
due to the determination of adver- 
tising men to become more than 
technicians, to be business men and 
distribution executives, as well as 
those who have been given a certain 
amount of money to spend for pretty 
pictures and attractive typography. 

But every publisher, agency man 
and everyone else who is selling 
space or service to advertisers 
should realize, now as never before, 
that the advertising business must 
prosper along with that of the ad- 
vertisers, and that advertising will 
grow in importance and worth only 
as it carries its full share of the 
selling load. 


Why Not More Copy Tests? 


Testing advertising copy before 
publication used to be the pet activ- 
ity of a good many professors of 
psychology. There was hardly a col- 
lege class in the country which did 
not make tests of the advertisements 
in the newspapers and magazines 
and solemnly decide, as a result of 
the tabulated “reactions” of the 
class, which copy was good, bad and 
indifferent. The fact that the col- 
lege students may not have been 
even remote prospects for the goods 
advertised did not seem to make any 
difference in the enthusiasm of the 
professors for the results. 

That sort of thing gave the idea 
of copy-testing a bad name, and 
consequently most advertisers have 
had the feeling that the only way 
to test copy is to run it, and hope 
for the best. If time permits, test 
campaigns have been put on ahead 
of larger ones, supplying useful in- 
formation as to the value of the copy 
appeals as determined by actual re- 
sults. The empirical method, in 
short, has been given precedence 
over everything else. 

It is now asserted, with a good 
deal of evidence to support the 
claim, that the technique of testing 
copy has been greatly improved, and 
that it is actually possible to get a 
practical test of copy before it is 
run. The key to the idea is found 
in having the test made among those 


who are logical prospects for the 
product to be advertised, and who 
can take an intelligent interest in 
the advertisements which are pre- 
sented to them. Checks obtained in 
this way have coincided with results 
actually recorded from advertising 
as run. 

If it is true that copy-testing has 
progressed as far as claimed, then 
advertisers who prepare copy and 
release it without test are taking 
unnecessary chances. They are ob- 
viously getting their money’s worth 
in the case of good copy, and far less 
than their money’s worth in the case 
of copy which is below par. If they 
could eliminate the advertisements 
in the latter group before spending 
the money for the space in which 
they were to appear, the copy which 
actually went into the space would 
obviously produce far better results. 

The advertising associations have 
a great field for the development 
both of improved methods and of a 
demand for this sort of work. Efforts 
along this line would make contri- 
butions of great value to the whole 
field. It is not too much to say that 
this is the kind of effort which 
offers greater possibility for returns 
than anything now being attempted. 

Science is coming to the aid of ad- 
vertising in many directions; here 
is one field in which truly scientific 
methods are badly needed. 


Information 


for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE: 


241. Travel Maker. 

Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 
has published this 44-page booklet 
to exhibit the work of travel adver- 
tisers who used the magazine the 
past year. The foreword suggests 
that travel service, together with 
other services and merchandise 
which require special appreciation or 
are out of the ordinary, should be 
advertised to opinion makers, not to 
everybody. 


242. Circulation Analysis — “The 
Western Home Monthly.” 

Published by The Western Home 
Monthly, Winnipeg, this booklet 
shows the extent to which Western 
Canada has been urbanized in the 
past few years. Tables by govern- 
ment census divisions give the per- 
centages of urban population, num- 
ber of urban homes, electric meters, 
automobiles, telephones and chain 
stores. A list of advertisers shows 
that many progressive American 
companies have been attracted by 
the per capita purchasing power of 
$713. 


243. Announcement — The 
Company. 

With its entry into the electrical 
transcription field, the Hanjon Com- 
pany, New York, has issued a folder 
describing eight new sustaining pro- 
grams available, which reflect this 
experienced organization’s knowl- 
edge of radio entertainment that 
clicks. 


Hanjon 


244. Registering with the Architect. 

The first of a series of booklets on 
the subject of advertising to the 
architect written by Paul T. Haagen, 
editor of Electrical Specifications, 
New York. Errors occur, the book- 
let points out, when the advertiser 
forgets that the architect is eye- 
minded by nature, that he is an 
aesthete rather than an engineer 
and that he functions, not as a con- 
sumer nor as a purchasing agent, 
but as a trustee. 


245. Black Magic. 


This is the title of the leading 
article in the current “Contact”, 
monthly magazine of the Aaron S. 
Bloom Advertising Agency, New 
York. It refutes common misconcep- 
tions as to advertising costs, and 
proves that advertising pays its own 
bill of $2,000,000,000 yearly by stim- 
ulating consumption and speeding 
up production. 


246. Front Page News. 

In this pamphlet, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, New York, has reprinted re- 
ports from the New York Times of 
two addresses by Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum, the eminent food scientist who 
contributes regularly to the maga- 
zine. One deals with new experi- 
ments tending to show that mater- 
nal feeling is dependent upon min- 
eral elements in the diet. 


231. The Merchandising Department 
of the Chicago Elevated Ad- 
vertising Co. 

This reprint in booklet form de- 
scribes the close co-operation offered 
national advertisers by this Chicago 
organization. Close contact with re- 
tail outlets not only broadens dealer 
good will, but uncovers “hidden dis- 
tribution”—brings the client’s prod- 
uct to a more prominent position in 
the store. 


233. “Time” for Concentration. 
This 96-page booklet from Time, 
New York, gives facts about read- 
ers’ 1931 buying plans, their buying 
habits, the sort of people they are, 
and the costs of reaching them in a 
concentrated campaign. The illus- 
trations are sermons in pictures that 
no advertiser can afford to miss. 


Salesman: “So would I.” 


THE WORM TURNS 


—Boot & Shoe Recorder 


Mrs. V. (in basement): “I would like to see a pair of those 
$1.98 shoes in a 5AA that would fit me.” 


Unlucky to Use 
“Unlucky for Dirt” 


To the Editor: Under the head- 
ing, “Paramount to make and sell 
trade-marks?” ADVERTISING AGE of 
April 11 quoted P. S. Harrison as 
saying that “13—Unlucky for Dirt” 
is one of the trade-marks Paramount 
is trying to create. 

We have been marketing soap 
under this trade-mark for 20 years 
and will protect our rights to the 
brand. 

A. F. WHITE 
Flash Chemical Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * * 


New Flaw in Alleged 
Paramount Project 


To the Editor: The article in the 
April 11 issue about Paramount 
selling trade-marks looked like Dex- 
ter Fellows’ work. 


A design has to be attached to the 
goods it identifies in order to be a 
trade-mark. The goods have to be 
in interstate sale before the design 
is eligible for registration. 

Simply printing the name on a 
letterhead does not make it a trade- 
mark, nor does featuring it in the 
movies. Of course, there is no harm 
in Paramount asking $500,000 for 
the trade-mark, as reported. If they 
get it, just watch their stock go up. 

OTTO KLEPPNER 

Small, Kleppner & Seiffer, Inc., 

New York 


* * * 


The Harvard Awards 


To the Editor: The news flash 
you published about the attack made 
on the basis of the Harvard Awards 
by George Laflin Miller was inter- 
esting and his remarks were most 
significant. 

It has been emphasized countless 
times that advertising, as applied to 
merchandising, is to sell goods. It 
does not exist to provide grand op- 
portunities for artists, typographers 
and lay-out men to design works of 
art. 

Not only results in sales, but net 
profits, taking into consideration the 
cost of advertising, should receive 
the greatest weight. This would, of 
course, necessitate comparative sta- 


tistics and such denominators com- 


Voice of the Advertiser 


mon to all the advertisements se- 
lected. 


If the advertising profession could 
have a thorough analysis of sales, 
net profits and costs, and then a 
competent analysis of the art work, 
copy, layout, media used, and rea- 
sons why those who created the ad- 
vertising wrote and drew as they 
did, it would be a most valuable 
booklet. 

I have somewhat the same opinion 
regarding awards made at art exhi- 
bitions. I believe it would be valu- 
able for those interested in art to 
know the reasons of the jury as to 
why this painting or that one gets a 
prize. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS 
Adv. Mgr., The Kiwanis Magazine, 
Chicago 


* * 


Milk Dealers Do Not 
Disclose Sales Methods 


To the Editor: The report in 
your April 25 issue of our Chicago 
district meeting was accurate except 
for one point. It said the set-up of 
our association requires members to 
make full reports of their sales ac- 
tivities. 

This is an error, as we do not 
make any such requirements of 
members. Many of them do send 
us samples of advertising for our 
annual display of milk copy, but 
this is purely voluntary. 

E. B. KELLOGG 

Asst. Secty., International Assn. 

of Milk Dealers, Chicago 


* * * 


Sees Larger Volume 
of Outdoor Advertising 
To the Editor: I firmly believe 
that a larger volume is in prospect 
for outdoor advertising. I will not 
go deeper into the subject at this 
time, because there is much to be 


done before a true picture can be 
obtained. 


I will say this in general: The 
business wheel is not moving; the 
present situation represents the low- 
est part of that wheel and regard- 
less of when it moves, it is bound to 
go up. At least, that is my feeling 
and philosophy. 

W. C. D’Arcy 
Pres., D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
St. Louis 
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May 2, 1931 


ECONOMY RULE 
RECOMMENDED 
BY MCINTIRE 


Should Supplement Search for 
Knowledge 


Detroit, Mich., April 28—Though 
recommending many possible econ- 
omies in telling the Association of 
National Advertisers “How to. Get 
1931 Value for the 1931 Advertising 
Dollar,” Allyn B. MelIntire, vice- 
president of the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co., Boston, tempered his ad- 
vice with the suggestion that adver- 
tisers who have fared best have been 
those who have combined rigid econ- 
omy with an improved knowledge of 
advertising and distribution. 

Against one advertiser who de- 
pended on economy alone for good 
results, there are 50, he said, who 
have profited by manufacturing a 
good product, advertising it con- 
sistently, and showing a progressive 
improvement in their distribution 
systems. Nevertheless, he suggested, 
the advertiser should not be deterred 
from instituting a rule of sane 
economy. 

“Exhibit A,” he said, “is a com- 
pany which uses 1,600 newspapers. 
On this list the advertising manager 
has saved $25,000 in the last five 
years simply by adhering to the pol- 
icy of never paying more for a news- 
paper advertisement than the other 
fellow pays. 


Pays Lowest Rate 


“If a newspaper increases its rate 
in June for August, this company 
pays the lower rate, not only to the 
end of its own contract but to the 
end of any contracts the newspaper 
may have. If contracts were signed 
at the old rate with other concerns 
just before August when the new 
rate takes effect, the company pays 
the old rate until those contracts 
run out, 

“A second company has given its 
attention to securing local newspa- 
per rates whenever possible. Local 
rates come hard. However, this 
company has, by persistent effort, 
obtained local rates from 25 to 30 
per cent of the papers on its list 
and has saved $30,000 on its current 
campaign. Much has been said on 
how to obtain local rates. This con- 
cern has demonstrated that the best 
way is to go out and get them.” 

Mr. McIntire said there is plenty 
of room in most advertising budgets 
for economy. Entertainment by sales- 
men and gifts for charity offered a 
starting point for one advertiser, 
who also decided to concentrate his 
appropriation in substantial medi- 
ums and eliminate every other ex- 
pense that did not show a direct 
return. 

“One company examined its dealer 
system and found that an enormous 
amount was being spent on display 
material that went to dealers who 
never used it,” he said. “A sizeable 
sum was saved by withholding ad- 
vertising material from these 
dealers. 


Saving $50,000 


“All of us should examine the 
administration of our own depart- 
ments. I have in mind the endless 
number of forms that clutter our 
desks. The Great Northern Railway 
last year created a committee to re- 
cast the 3,000 forms the road was 
using. The saving in one year was 
$55,000. 

“Though a penny-pinching policy 
is false economy in the purchase of 
printing, there are legitimate ways 
of paring costs. One company gets 
a 15 per cent discount on electro- 
types, while another gets 50 per 
cent. 

“The study of postal rates as they 
relate to direct mail is worth while. 
An additional half-ounce on a broad- 
side may double the postage. With 


To Market New 


Frozen Yeast Bar 
Dayton, O., April 30—With 
a method of combining yeast 
with ice cream patented by 
Thomas A. Jones, the R. J. B. 
Company has been formed 
here to license ice cream 
manufacturers to produce and 
market the new product. 
A national campaign will be 
launched in the near future. 


5,000 dealers, the difference is stag- 
gering. 

“In economizing, however, we 
must not lose sight of our larger 
task, which is to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our advertising. Adver- 
tising is a gun. Building our gun 
with the greatest economy is one 
step, but the big test is to direct its 
fire accurately. How are we going 
to find the range? 

“By research. The first step is to 
get the facts. The next is to use 
them. The facts are constantly be- 
ing gathered by the United States 
Government, by publishers, advertis- 
ing agencies and others.” 


Using the Census 


Mr. McIntire was especially en- 
thusiastic over the Census of Dis- 
tribution, figures on which are being 
released regularly. In his organiza- 
tion, copies of the reports for in- 
dividual cities are sent to dealers as 
released, with a request that they 
check their sales against the totals. 

“Advertising allowances are not a 
necessary evil,” continued Mr. Mc- 
Intire. “Some companies have al- 
ways refused to grant them, but 
make a respectable profit neverthe- 
less. Those who once accede find it 
difficult to eliminate allowances. 
Now is the time to take a firm 
stand.” 

Other economies, he said, lay in: 

1. Checking results of advertise- 
ments, a rich field for study. 

2. Testing copy, a plan which the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company and 
the Pepsodent Company have utilized 
to good effect, and which a New 
York agency is using with a new act 
which it believes will rival Amos ’n’ 
Andy. 

38. A study of color and its cost. 
“Why pay 25 per cent for four col- 
ors in one magazine and 80 per cent 
extra in another?” 

4. Checking the cost of inquiries 
from each medium. One company 
raised returns 23 per cent while 
spending $67,000 less under this 
plan. 

5. Study outdoor advertising and 
car cards, in which the Coca-Cola 
Company has pioneered with rich 
returns. 

Mr. McIntire discussed radio ad- 
vertising in these words: 


Cashing Fan Mail 


“Fan mail gives an indication of 
the relative popularity of different 
programs, but it doesn’t tell us how 
many people are buying our goods. 
So far, ringing door bells and tele- 
phones has been the best means of 
measuring radio effectiveness. This 
may be expensive on the surface, but 
I believe it would pay dividends if 
we spent more in investigating re- 
sults before going into nation-wide 
networks and high priced talent.” 

The American Radiator Company, 
he said, found that none of a group 
of 70 writers of applauding letters 
had bought, but 16 were live pros- 
pects. A salesman sold half of them 
and the company now plans to fol- 
low up all fan mail. 

Mr. McIntire suggested that local 
advertisers, particularly department 
and chain stores, might tell those in 
the national field something about 
markets. 

“The A. & P.,” he said, “doesn’t 
waste its money advertising brown 
eggs in New York because New 
Yorkers don’t eat brown eggs. The 
A. & P. advertises them in Bos- 
ton, where they are preferred. They 
advertise ice cream, prunes and pep- 
per pot soup in Philadelphia, be- 
cause per capita sales are higher 
there than anywhere else. They ad- 
vertise Lima beans and corn in 
Richmond.” 


Discussing the outdoor field, Mr. 


McIntire said an oil company made 


@ @ @ Everywhere busy men and women are getting the 
habit of dropping in at the nearest drug store fountain 
for lunch or a refreshing carbonated drink @ @ @ Across 
the drug store fountains of the nation clink dimes and 


quarters to the tune of over $4,000,000 a day. 


ML... and more you hear, “Let’s 


lunch in the drug store.” It’s typ- 
ical of today’s trend in America’s 
eating habits...a trend that’s mak- 
ing fountain sales leap ahead. 


A billion and a half dollars was 
America’s fountain check last 
year. This year it will be more. 
What does the druggist think of 
this? Well, 65% of his profits 
come from fountain sales. Con- 


sequently, he devotes plenty of 


thought to this branch of his 
business. 

That’s why we can guarantee that 
Mr. Druggist everywhere will 
read the June American Drug- 
gist from cover to cover. This 
issue will be devoted to articles 
on every phase of fountain man- 
agement and operation. 


Advertising of your brand of 
fountain equipment or supplies 
in this issue will prove unusually 
profitable. 


Hearst 


ae 


Magazines 


MOTOR — AMERICAN DRUGGIST — AMERICAN ARCHITECT — AROMATICS 
57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


an independent analysis of outdoor 
locations and now buys only those 
which it knows are best from its 
dealers’ viewpoint. 

Packaging is another adventure 


‘pregnant with possibilities, as wit- 


ness the success of Bauer & Black 
with its “Cotton Picker.” This prod- 
uct has become a leader in a short 
time, Mr. McIntire said. 

In his own company, packing Lady 
Pepperell sheets in backgammon 
boxes tied the product up with a 
subject much in the public mind. 

“Do you know what effect open 
display in drug stores will have on 
your product?” he asked. “How will 
the new store door delivery of the 
railroads affect your advertising? 
One company is advertising this 
service to its customers and jumping 
sales accordingly.” 


Handle Advertising 
for Jack and Jill 


John P. Weidenhamer and Asso- 
ciates, Harrisburg, Pa., are now 
handling the advertising of Jack & 
Jill gelatin dessert, manufactured 
by the Junior Food Products Co., 
Tyrone, Pa. Radio, newspapers and 
trade papers will used. 

The same agency will use newspa- 
pars for the Fuel Savers Stoker, of 
Harrisburg, as distribution is 
secured. ~ 


Bristol-Myers Form 
New Corporation 


The Bristol-Myers Company, New 
York, a subsidiary of Drug, Inc., 
has formed William Peterman, Inc., 
a Delaware corporation, which has 
bought certain assets and patents of 
the former William Peterman, Inc., 
of New Jersey. 

Principal products of the new 
company are Flyosan, a deodorized 
insecticide for flies, mosquitoes, etc.; 
Peterman’s Discovery, Peterman’s 
a Food and Peterman’s Ant 

ood. 


Kellogg Company in 
25th Anniversary 


The 25th anniversary of the Kel- 
logg Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
was celebrated April 26, with W. K. 
Kellogg, founder and chairman of 
the board, receiving congratulations. 

President Lewis J. Brown said Mr. 
Kellogg spent the last dollar of his 
initial capital in newspapers and 
since then has invested $25,000,000 
in that form of advertising. 


Move New York Office 


The New York office of the Pat- 
terson Publishing Co., Chicago, pub- 
lisher of The American Restaurant 
and Hotels & Resorts, has moved to 
17 West 44th street. Herman Sonne- 
born is Eastern advertising man- 
ager, 


14 Million Not 
Enough, Lee 
Bristol Finds 


Lee H. Bristol, vice-president of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, New 
York, and president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, prob- 
ably believes that his advertising is 
read by everybody except advertis- 
ing men. 

He was introduced at the meeting 
of the Chicago Advertising Council 
April 28 by W. A. Grove, advertis- 
ing manager of the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company, Chi- 
cago, and vice-president of the A. 
N. A., who suggested that Mr. Bris- 
tol tell how the famous tube-jar 
contest staged for Ingram’s shaving- 
cream came out. 

“We bought 14,500,000 circulation 
to advertise the results of the con- 
test,” said Mr. Bristol cheerfully, 
“but apparently we didn’t get the 
story across. Anyway, the tube won 
—by a margin of 809 dozen.” 


Sells Kolster Radio 


7 The Orange Securities Corpora- 
tion has bought the assets of the 
Kolster Radio Corp., Newark, N. J., 
for $3,000,000. 
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SCENE AT DETROIT AS A. N. A. ENLIVENS M 


EETING WITH SEMI-ANNUAL DINNER 


FS 


Whitelaw Reid’s 
Widow Dies Abroad 


Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, widow of the 
former newspaper publisher and 
American ambassador to England, 
died in France April 29. 

When Mr. Reid died in 1912, Mrs. 
Reid continued to operate his paper, 
the New York Tribune, which was 
later consolidated with the New 
York Herald to form the present 
Herald Tribune. 


Ogden Reid, son of Mrs. Reid, 
has been in charge as editor. 


@ ADVERTISING 
CALENDARS 


. Business Advertising Cal- 
endars. 

. Cooperative Dealer Calen- 
dars 


es Agency Imprint Calendars. 
. . Postage Saving Features. 
. Special Calendars to order. 


PROPER PREPARATION 
AND SERVICE 


Give us an idea of your prefer- 
ences and we will send samples— 
no obligation. 


The STONE 


PRINTING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


The 
f\Hotel 
mbassador 


The Ambassador of- 


fers much to those 
who give thought to 
| environment as well as 


accessibility and con- 


venience. Smart shops, 

theatres, art centers, 

business, professional 

and financial districts, 
quickly and easily 

| reached. 

! 


NEW YORK 
PARK AVENUE 
AT 5ist STREET 


LEADING CHAIN 
MAY LOSE PLACE 
IN RADIO FIELD 


Commission Studies Supreme 
Court Decision 


Washington, D. C., April 30— 
The Federal Radio Commission has 
asked its legal division for an opin- 
ion as to whether the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America and its subsidia- 
ries must relinquish their’ licenses 
for radio broadcasting and commu- 
nication under the anti-monopoly 
provisions of the Radio Act of 1927. 

RCA and its subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies hold nearly one- 
fourth of all radio licenses issued in 
this country for commercial and ex- 
perimental purposes. 

The Radio Commission is seeking 
a ruling because of the refusal of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States to disturb the decision of the 
lower courts that the Radio Corpo- 
ration violated Section 3 of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act by its pat- 
ent licensing agreements. 

As an immediate result of the 
Supreme Court’s action Station 
WTMJ, at Milwaukee, through its 
counsel, Elisha Hanson, filed a mo- 
tion with the Commission seeking to 
have it assign to it the cleared chan- 
nel of 870 kilocycles, now occupied 
by Station WENR, recently acquired 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and by Station WLS, both in 
Chicago. 

The action of the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Hanson contends, “makes illegal 
the further operation of Station 
WENR by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company under license from the 
Federal Radio Commission.” © 


Quotes Radio Act 


In his motion Mr. Hanson asked 
the Commission to take judicial no- 
tice of the fact that the license of 
Station WENR now is held by the 
National Broadcasting Company; 
that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, in turn, is a 100 per cent 
owned subsidiary of the RCA, “and 
that the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica now has been finally adjudged 
guilty of unlawful restraint and at- 
tempt at monopoly under the laws 
of the United States.” 


The case was discussed by the 
Commission in executive session, it 


RESTAURANT COPY 


Take Her Out to Dinner 
. . . at Least Once a Week 
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was stated by Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount. 

Broadcasting applications of sta- 
tions owned or operated by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, a 100 
per cent subsidiary of the Radio 
Corporation, now pending, which 
seek the maximum power of 50,000 
kw. will likely be held up, Mr. 
Lafount said, thus also delaying the 
settlement of the entire high-power 
issue until the status of the Radio 
Corporation is determined in the 
light of the Radio Corporation- 
DeForest vacuum tube case. 

By refusing to review the vacuum 
tube case, it was explained at the 
Commission’s Legal Division, the 
Supreme Court made final the opin- 
ion of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Philadelphia, 
holding that the RCA had violated 
section 13 of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act by requiring radio receiving set 
manufacturers, licensed to use its 
general radio patents, initially to 
equip their sets with RCA tubes. 

Seventeen radio manufacturers 
have treble damage suits pending 
against the Radio Corporation, 11 
of them agregating $48,350,000. 


RCA Loses Case 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied the petition of the 
Radio Corporation of America for 
a review of the decision holding 
illegal a provision of its patent 
licensing arrangements covering ra- 
dio receiving sets. 


Close Talkie Case 


The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Philadelphia, denied 
General Talking Pictures a rehear- 
ing of its case against the Western 
Electric Co., involving patent litiga- 
tion in the talking picture field. 


“‘Take Her Out 
to Dinner,’’ Say 
Restaurateurs 


Sponsored by The American Res- 
taurant, Chicago, a “Take-Her-out- 
to-Dinner” campaign has been 
launched with the co-operation of 42 
newspapers in as many cities. 

The opening gun in the campaign 
was fired in Omaha when 41 restau- 
rants participated in a full page ad- 
vertisement in the Omaha World- 
Herald. The names included hotels, 
chains, and independent restaurants, 
all concentrating on the idea that it 
will pay the business man to take 
his family out to dinner at least 
once a week. 

C. A. Patterson, publisher of The 
American Restaurant, said the cam- 
paign embodies the two essentials of 
successful restaurant advertising. 

“It gives publicity to ‘eating out’ 
in restaurants as a collective move- 
ment,” he commented, “and it gives 
each participating restaurant an 
opportunity to advertise itself by 
name. Few persons care to partici- 
pate in any plan which does not 
give them individual advertising.” 

The American Restaurant has de- 
veloped a tie-up emblem for use of 


those participating and is feeding. 


the restaurant owners a_ steady 
stream of ideas. The latest is “Take 
‘Her’ to a Restaurant on Mother’s 
Day.” 


Des Moines Club 


to Elect Delegates 
The Advertising Club of Des 
Moines will elect nine delegates to 
the convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America May 5. 
There are 20 candidates: Jack 
Neal, B. F. Spry, Frank Carroll, 
Arthur Brayton, Bill Temple, Harry 
Sixsmith, Dan Frey, Norman Cassi- 
day, Robert Duffy, John Williamson, 
Harry Keller, Wilfred Woods, Paul 
Patterson, Leo Lucier, Tom Miller, 
R. J. Lang, Emil Warns, Bob Hen- 
derson, and Drs. Craven and Mordy. 


Gets Agency Office 
R. A. Stevens, in charge of the 
New York office of the Fitzgerald 
Advertising Co., New Orleans, has 
been elected vice-president. The 
New York office has moved to the 
Chrysler Building. 


New Home for 


Street & Finney 

Street & Finney, New York, have 
completed removal to new quarters 
at 71 West 35th street. The agency 
was formerly at 40 West 40th street. 


Columbia Moves 
After many years at 1819 Broad- 
way, the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, New York, has moved to 
55 Fifth Avenue. 


Three Join at Boston 

J. Victor Day, of the Smith-Pat- 
terson Company, has joined the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston. Other new 
members are Al Frisch, president, 
the Wright Company, and Walter 
Harrington, national advertising 
manager of the Boston Daily Record. 


In Charge for Shell 


Paul Ryan has been named adver- 
tising manager of the Shell Petro- 
leum Corp., St. Louis, after three 
years with the company. 


“HANJON- 


Electrical Transcription Service 


UNDER SOUTHERN SKIES 


The Sunny South—with melody— 
tradition—Plantation days—Negro 
Spirituals—banjos strumming and 
shuffling feet—all entertainingly 
presented—giving you the true Sou- 
thern atmosphere from your studio. 
Plaintive, lovable, enjoyable. 


A series of thirteen Electrical 
Transcriptions especially made for 
Radio Broadcast now ready for dis- 
tribution to advertisers and agencies 
for spot broadcast. 


Full commission to advertising 
agencies. 


THE HANJON COMPANY 


Incorporated 
755 Seventh Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Phone Circle 7-3833 


A Complete 
Production Service 


TYPOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPES 
MATRICES 
STEREOTYPES 
PRINTING 


Western 
Newspaper Union 


NEW YORK ;: 310 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO - 210 So. Desplaine St. 


and 34 other cities 
222444444444 
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DIRECTOR OF 
DISTRIBUTION 
IS INEVITABLE 


Bristol Gives New Conception 
of Plan 


The business depression has em- 
phasized the need of the distribution 
director, asserted Lee H. Bristol, 
vice-president of the Bristol-Myers 
Company, New York, and president 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, in an address before the 
Chicago Advertising Council April 
28. 

The recognition of this post, first 
suggested by Mr. Bristol in an ad- 
dress before the A. N. A. in Octo- 
ber, 1929, is sure to preceed rapidly 
as the result of the stock-taking and 
reappraisement which has been go- 
ing on in American business. He 
urged advertising executives to pre- 
pare themselves, through proper 
breadth of vision and planning 
ahead, to perform this important 
function. 

Mr. Bristol expressed the opinion 
that we are emerging from the busi- 
ness depression, and that advertis- 
ing, while not a panacea, will play 
its full part in bringing about pros- 
perous conditions. 

In hig Chicago address, Mr. Bris- 
tol said his own conception of the 
task of distribution director has 
measurably broadened since he first 
presented the idea. 

“Let us see what distribution 
really means,” he said. “Production 
ends when the finished product is 
laid down at our factory-door, 
packed and ready for shipment. 
From then on it is all distribution. 
We cannot even separate finance 
from it, since there is the financing 
of production and the financing of 
distribution. 


Produces the Profits 


“The man whom I have called the 
distribution director, although he 
might well be called any other title 
you choose, is the one who takes the 
product from the factory-door and 
turns it into profits, for, after all, 
what we are after is profits, other- 
wise we have no place in business.” 

Mr. Bristol insisted that the dis- 
tribution director should have a 
hand in shaping the policies of his 
company, such as: 

“Where is the company going? 
How far has it already gone? What 
direction is it taking, and what is 
the direction it should take? These 
questions are not mysteries. The 
answer to each can be found. The 
distribution director must know the 
method of getting the answers. 

“When he has a clear picture of 
his own company, he must then ex- 
amine the industry as a whole, and 
here is where he runs into that most 


830.000 
WORDS 


for 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


That, approximately, is 
the amount of attention 
RETAILING gave to the 
recent Convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods 
Association . . . just one in- 
stance showing why depart- 
ment store executives are so 
attentive to 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 


BOUND TO COME 


Lee H. Bristol, president of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, who sees the “director of dis- 
tribution” looming on the horizon. 


interesting subject —trends. The 
study of trends is fascinating. It 
comprises not only the question, 
where is my industry going, but 
where is all industry going? 


“What is the population trend? 
What is the trend of public fancy? 
Looking ahead, that’s it. Projecting 
your thinking not for the next day 
or the next fortnight or the next 
year, but for the next three or four 
years, planning, finding out what 
your goal is to be. The proof that 
it can be done is that it is being 
done.” 

Research is one of the most use- 
ful implements at the command of 
the distribution director, Mr. Bristol 
said, pointing out that if there had 
been as much distribution research 
as production research, much of the 
enormous waste in present-day dis- 
tribution would never have happened. 


Accounting in Distribution 


“Another function of the distribu- 
tion director,” he said, “is keeping 
track of distribution costs. We have 
had cost accounting in production for 
a long time. Now we have cost ac- 
counting in distribution. How much 
profit do we really make from our 
star salesman? True, he sends in 
orders, but what did those orders 
cost, and when the costs are taken 
care of, how much profit is there 
in it?” 

Traffic management is a part of 
distribution, and its report should 
go to the distribution director, be- 
cause of his interest in packing, 
rates, routing, etc. The credit ce- 
partment affects selling, and there- 
fore should come within the view 
of the distribution director from the 
standpoint of eliminating friction 
and insuring the handling of credits 
as a really effective aid to the sales 
department. 

Mr. Bristol outlined the duties of 
the sales manager and the advertis- 
ing manager, conceding the impor- 
tance of each position, but showing 
that it is a grasp of these and other 
functions which makes the real dis- 
tribution director. 


“A star salesman,” he said, “does 
not of necessity make a star sales 
manager. It is the job of the dis- 
tribution director to see to it that 
the sales manager is the right man 
for the place, that he brings in sales 
which yield profits, and not merely 
sales. 

“T am not belittling the task of 
the advertising manager. However, 
I do believe that many a one has 
wasted money, and wasting money 
cuts down profits. There’s such a 
thing as over-advertising, spending 
too much money in this direction, 
buying color in a case where color 
is not needed, ete. After all, adver- 
tising is but a tool. 

“Every company needs an adver- 
tising manager. He can be of in- 
valuable assistance to the director of 
distribution, but we cannot in all 
honestly place him upon a pedestal 
and call him the all-highest one.” 


Not a “Game” 


Mr. Bristol interjected a criticism 
of the tendency to refer to “the ad- 
vertising game.”’ Such a reference, 
he said, characterized those using 
the term as of a certain smallness 


which does not accord with the im- 
portance of advertising. 

“Let us see what manner of man 
this distribution director must be,” 
he continued. “He has at his dis- 
posal these tools we have been dis- 
cussing, the credit department, the 
distribution cost accountant, the 
traffic department, the advertising 
department, the sales department, 
etc. It is his job to weld them all 
into one smooth, frictionless, power- 
ful piece of machinery, so that he 
can put the product in one end and 
turn out profits at the other. 

“It is a big job, but a fascinating 
one. It requires real co-ordinating 
executive ability of the highest type 
It requires an infinite amount of 
tact. It requires that God-given 
ability to pick men, who not only 
can but will do their jobs effectively. 
It requires a man who can rise 
above personalities and petty annoy- 
ances, who can properly allocate his 
time so that he is not harassed by 
petty details, but is able to give 
his attention to the formation of 
policies. 


Some Qualifications 


“He must be a man who will nct 
be panicked, who can stand misfor- 
tune as well as success. He must 
have a working knowledge of all the 
departments under him—not, m‘nd 
you, a thorough knowledge of de- 
tails, but a knowledge of what he 
may expect from each department. 
He must be able to work harmoni- 
ously with the production manager 
and with the president. He must be 
a man who can stand in front of his 
board of directors without fear and 
with the inward assurance that he 
knows what he is taking about. 

“And I think the company owes 
something to its distribution direc- 
tor. He should not be kept in the 
dark as to its finances, its policies 
and its future plans. 

“Whence shall this man come? 
There seems to be no answer to this. 
The main thing is that the man 
must have a conception of the job 
to be done. The men of the hour are 
those who can co-ordinate not only 
the sales and advertising depart- 
ments, but all the operations of the 
distribution function — selling, ad- 
vertising, market research, and, by 
all means, the physical distribution 
of goods, i. e., warehousing, servic- 
ing, ete. 

“It is entirely possible that a dis- 
tribution director may come up from 
the selling field, or the advertising 
field, or the accounting field. Per- 
sonally, I firmly believe a man 
trained in advertising “has a far 
greater chance to become a director 
of distribution than has any other 
single type of executive in business 
today.” 

Mr. Bristol was introduced by 
W. A. Grove, advertising manager 
of the Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Chicago, and vice- 
president of the A. N. A. Other 
national advertisers at the speakers’ 
table were Guy C. Smith, advertis- 
ing manager of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, former president of 
the A. N. A.; Arthur Ogle, adver- 
tising manager, Bauer & Black, Chi- 
cago, former secretary of the A. 
N. A., and Allyn B. McIntire, vice- 
president of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Company, Boston. 


Lord & Thomas Have 
Blue Anchor Account 


The advertising of the California 
Fruit Exchange is handled by the 
San Francisco office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, and not by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, as 
stated by ADVERTISING AGE. 

The advertising of the Exchange, 
which is affiliated with the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange, will 
feature Blue Anchor fruits in East- 
ern newspapers, radio and outdoor 
advertising. 

The same car-lot salesmen will be 
used by both organizations. F. W. 
Read, manager of the Exchange’s 
standardization department, directs 
the advertising. 


Tribute to Karle 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Advertis- 
ing Club paid a tribute to the late 
William J. C. Karle at its meeting 
this week. Mr. Karle, who was a 
member of the club for 15 years, 
died April 20. He was a director in 


1926 and 1927. 


Radio Volume 
Still Climbing; 
Magazines Gain 


New York, April 30—The volume 
of magazine advertising continued 
to climb in April, reaching $17,172,- 
000, National Advertising Records 
reports. This is in comparison with 
$16,001,000 for March; $15,306,000 
for February, and $10,820,000 for 
January. 


The 1930 figures were: April, 

$21,861,000; March, $18,686,000; 
February, $16,808,000; January, 
$12,411,000. 


Advertising in six national farm 
magazines declined from $1,093,180 
in March to $874,904 in April. This 
compares with $1,095,248 in April, 
1930. 

State and sectional farm papers 
also showed a small decline for 
March, the last month for which 
complete figures are available. 
March lineage was 845,394, com- 


pared with 903,097 in February. 

A considerable gain was made in 
radio advertising in March, after 
February had shown a decline from 
January. The March figure was $3,- 
140,000, against $2,590,000 for Feb- 
ruary and $2,637,000 for January. 
The total for the first quarter of 
1931 was $8,368,000, against $6,- 
157,000 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


Cone, Rothenburg & 
Noee Elect Officers 


Grover V. Rothenburg was elected 
president of Cone, Rothenburg & 
Noee, Inc., New York newspaper 
representatives, succeeding the late 
Edward S. Cone, who was also 
treasurer. 

George J. Noee was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Henry C. Jann, 
of the Chicago office, was made vice- 
president and a director. 


Venus in Canada 
The American Pencil Company 
has incorporated a Canadian sub- 
sidiary, the Venus Pencil Company, 
with a plant at Toronto. 


Cut in Half 


‘By our process you can 


Your Color Engravings 


OR certain types of color work, we will 
make your engravings to give beautiful 
effects, at about half the cost of process plates. 


The “Flowers” Method of manipulating copy, 
negatives and plates gives startling new results. 
By cutting our labor costs through the sim- 
plicity of the “Flowers Method,” we cut the 
cost of the cuts to you. Yes, you’ve heard of 
“great advances” before. The only proofs we 
shall give you that the ‘Flowers Method” is a 
real advance are proofs of work done and 
quotations on your requirements. 


Harry Flowers, Pres. 
W. K. Hauser, Vice-Pres. 


General Photo Engraving Corp. 


235 East 45th Street, New York 
MUnay Hill 2-1369 


the Cost of 


may be purchased at the following News- 
stands in New York City: 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
PERSHING SQUARE NEWS STAND 


Entrance Grand Central Station 
49d Street and Park Avenue 


TIMES BLDG., TIMES SQUARE 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
Graybar Building 
490 Lexington Avenue 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


“everybody reads the news” 
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QM,P 


No finer circulation, 


no greater purchasing 
power available any- 


where at any price 


QM, P 


ONE ORDER 
ONE PLATE 
ONE BILL 

ONE RESULT 


Quality Magazines, Preferred -:- Atlantic, Current History, Harpers,’ Scribner's 


ROLAND HALL 
HURLS MISSILES 
AT SACRED COWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
our advertising expenditures to con- 
ditions. At the Charis company we 
gradually reduced our advertising 
expenditures in 1930 from maximum 
to minimum, and finished the year 
with increased sales and profits. 

“IT have no patience with the idea 
that advertising is an investment. 
It’s an expenditure which can be 
considered an investment only after 
you have the answer. 


Why the Tumult? 


“Why should it be considered 
necessary to sell advertising to the 
public? The Advertising Federation 
of America has speakers running up 
and down the country boosting ‘ad- 
vertising. It isn’t done for other 
selling activities—why for advertis- 
ing? 

“It doesn’t help advertising to 
thresh over the question,of who pays 
for it. We are just making trouble 
for ourselves. The consumer can’t 
escape paying for sales costs. If he 
wants the conveniences supplied by 
our present methods of distribution, 
he must pay for them. 

“Not every advertiser is as suc- 
cessful as Campbell’s Soups, and so 
advertising isn’t always the same 
thing. There’s a big difference be- 
tween the highly successful and the 
moderately successful advertiser, and 
the ultimate consumer can’t escape 
the costs. 

“I know a flour milling company 
in the Northwest which expended 
$1,000,000 for advertising to get 
$100,000 of new business. The man- 
ufacturer paid the cost of advertis- 


HEART ATTACK 
IS FATAL TO 
ROBERT EWING 


New Orleans, La., April 29—Col. 
Robert Ewing, publisher of the New 
Orleans States and three other 
Louisiana dailies, died suddenly at 
his home April 27 
of heart trouble. 

Colonel Ewing, 
who was 71 years 
old, sustained an 
attack in New 
Yor’ last week/g- 
while attending) ¥ 
the convention of 
the American 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Associa- 
tion and decided 
to return home,}| 
reaching here) 
Sunday morning. 
The fatal attack 
came soon after. 

Colonel Ewing, who also pub- 
lished the Monroe News-Star and 
Morning World and the Shreveport 
Times, acquired his title in 1908 by 
appointment to the Governor’s staff. 

He played a leading role in news- 
paper development as well as in na- 
tional politics. Before he acquired 
the States, New Orleans merchants 
showed a marked reluctance to use 
newspapers ona large scale. The 
“card” type of advertising held 
sway. 


organizations in his field. 


of the Southern Newspaper 
lishers’ Association. 


resigned in 1919. 


death. 


Associated Press operator. 


by the States. 


Served His Field News-Star. 
The publisher gave them a new 
vision of the possibilities of news- 
paper advertising. In spite of the 
traditional strength of his famous 
rival, the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, it is said that the Daily 
States published the first full page 
retail advertisement in this city. 


publisher of the States. 


Times. 
with the Monroe papers. 


Colonel Ewing was a strong be- 
liever in organized effort and in- 
vested his time and effort in many 
In 1928, 
he served as second vice-president 
of the Associated Press and the fol- 
lowing year was first vice-president. 
In 1927 and 1928 he was president 
Pub- 


In the political realm, he was first 
chosen Democratic national commit- 
teeman for Louisiana in 1908 and 
was re-elected in 1912 and 1916, but 
He was again 
selected in 1928 and served until his 


He was born in Mobile September 
27, 1859. His family was impover- 
ished by the Civil War and the 
youngster began his business career 
as a bank runner at the age of 12. 
Later, as a messenger boy, he picked 
up telegraphy and at 17 became an 


He joined the Order of Teleg- 
raphers and was one of the seven 
members of the national executive 
committee during the bitter strike 
against the Western Union in 1883. 
When the strike collapsed, he was 
blacklisted, and this apparent mis- 
fortune paved the way for his bril- 
liant career in the newspaper field. 

He began this work as manager 
of the old Morning Chronicle, owned 
He left for munici- 
pal offices, but in 1892 became tele- 
graph editor of the States, then con- 
trolled by the distinguished Major 
H. J. Hearsey. He became succes- 
sively circulation manager, business 
manager, publisher and proprietor. 
In 1908, he acquired the Shreveport 
Times and about a year ago estab- 
lished the Monroe Morning World, 
which later purchased the Monroe 


Colonel Ewing is survived by his 
widow, five sons and a daughter. 
James Lindsay Ewing is associate 
John D. 
Ewing is associate publisher of the 
Shreveport Times, and Toulmin H. 
Ewing is associate manager of the 
Wilson Ewing is connected 


ing—the consumer escaped by not 
buying his product. 

“T should like to discourage the 
argument that nobody pays the cost 
of advertising—it’s rot. Let’s make 
the cost as reasonable as possible by 
using advertising and other sales 
promotion measures as intelligently 
as possible. 

“The advertising publications are 
boosters for advertising, but they 
put the interests of the publishers 
and agencies ahead of those of the 
advertisers. They are riding a high 
horse. It would be fine to have a 
magazine devoted exclusively to the 
interests of advertisers, but it can 
never be. 


More About Failures 


“Then we would hear more of ad- 
vertising failures and reduced ap- 
propriations, and fewer of what the 
editors call ‘constructive’ articles. 
In engineering, failures are frankly 
discussed, but advertising seems to 
be a sacred cow which must never 
be criticised.” 

Here Mr. Hall had some fun with 
the New York Advertising Club 
News, which printed one of the Ad- 
vertising Federation’s articles with 
which he disagreed. He wrote a 
reply to the article, but the editor 
declined to publish it on the ground 
that it might offend some of the club 
members. 

“I’m sorry I embarrassed the edi- 
tor,” said Mr. Hall, “but if both 
sides can’t have a hearing, one side 
only should not be published. Ad- 
vertising is in a sorry situation if it 
can’t stand criticism. 

“Editors of advertising publica- 
tions have a forbidden list. They 
feel that they can’t tread on the sen- 
sitive toes of publishers and others. 
I resent control of advertising prac- 
tice by the publishers. The Federal 
Trade Commission may one day re- 
verse its present position and decide 
that advertising is interstate com- 
merce. Then the way might be 
opened for the establishment of 
standards of fair competition.” 

Mr. Hall criticised the national- 
local rate structure of newspapers, 
which he said the advertizing publi- 
cations refused to discuss. He ad- 
mitted that the agency commission 


Start Distribution 


of 50,000 Collars 

Troy, N. Y., April 30—The 
Phillips-Jones Corporation has 
begun distribution of 50,000 
Van Kane collars to as many 
radio listeners asking for this - 
new model. 

Certificates were sent to 
those requesting samples, be- 
ing redeemed through local 
haberdashers in each city. 


is here to stay, but said that it 


might be reduced gradually to 10 o1 
even 5 per cent. 
Too Much Color 

He paid his respects to excessive 
appropriations, which invite passing 
the point of diminishing returns. 
He questioned the general use of 
color, which he said is no longer a 
distinction and may not be worth 
the extra cost. He suggested that 
most advertisers use larger space 
units than they require to get maxi- 
mum returns. 

“Advertisers should sit down on 
the general practice of buying the 
space and then deciding what is to 
go into it,” he said. “There are too 
many full pages filled with half- 
page copy. It’s a rare advertising 
message that is entitled to a page 
or a spread.” 

Mr. Hall also got some laughs 
with reference to “continuity” and 
“cumulative effect,” which he said is 
a publisher’s fetish, and urged ad- 
vertiser’s to use the weeks and 
months which offer them the best 
opportunities. 

“How many of these publishers 
who talk about continuity,” he de- 
manded, “have continuous advertis- 
ing campaigns of their own?” 

Mr. Hall made the charge that 
subtle and powerful pressure is ex- 
erted on advertising agencies by 
magazine publishers to compel them 
to deliver business in order to re- 
tain their recognition. 

“Big publishers dropped me,” he 
declared, “because I was ‘inactive’ 
in the purchase of space. 

“When I received recognition from 
a certain publisher, I was told by 
the representative, ‘Now that you 
have your franchise, be sure that 
you use it.’ 

“I didn’t use it, because I couldn’t 
do it consistently, and I got the ax. 

“The franchise principle of agency 
recognition is wrong. The agency is 
forced to serve two masters. I don’t 
favor loose recognition of agencies, 
but I believe that there should be 
one general publishing organization 
which would pass on the quesiton of 
agency recognition. Then the agent 
would not be hamstrung because he 
tried to serve the interests of his 
clients. 


Small Agents’ Peril 


“The small agent has his place, 
but he cannot have a constant flow 
of business for all mediums. The 
sword of Damocles should not be 
held over his head because of this 
fact. He should be absolutely free 
in the selection of mediums—but in 
point of fact he is not. 

“I am not trying to say that other 
agents are not conscientious. I think 
I have a normal-size conscience and 
not an abnormally large one. But 
it is very easy for an advertising 
agent threatened with the loss of his 
practice to persuade himself that a 
certain medium might pay. There 
is temptation enough for excessive 
advertising expenditure without this 
extra inducement.” 

Mr. Hall said that advertising is 
a great business force, but that it 
needs critical standards and meth- 
ods. It isn’t the volume of advertis- 
ing or sales that counts, but the net 
profit. Quit worshiping King Vol- 
ume, he urged. 

“There is many a battle like that 
between Amos ’n’ Andy,” he said. 
“Thank God there are still a few 
Amoses left in the land,” 


Joins Porter-Eastman 
Ashley Kennedy has become an 
account executive with the Porter- 
Eastman Company, Chicago agency. 
He was formerly with the C. J. 
Ollendorf agency. 


Agency Moves 
Donahue, Coe & Mayer, New York, 
are now located at 60 Broad street. 


EXPLAIN OUTDOOR 
SELLING AGENCY 


Detroit, April 29—George W. 
Kleiser, president of the Foster and 
Kleiser Company, San Francisco, 
and president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America, Inc., 
addressed the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers at its convention 
today and outlined the new selling 
plan which is being developed for 
outdoor advertising. 

He explained the conditions under 
which the industry has been operat- 
ing during the past few years, and 
attributed its declining volume to 
lack of proper co-ordination with the 
general advertising agencies. 

The new plan provides the exten- 
sion of recognition to all reputable 
agencies .by the plant-owners, the 
adoption of the policy of presenta- 
tion of outdoor advertising in co- 
operation with the agencies, the es- 
tablishment of 15 per cent as the 
prevailing rate of commission to ad- 
vertising agencies, the development 
of a satisfactory method of clearing 
orders to plant-owners on behalf of 
agencies, the establishment of a field 
checking service and the mainte- 
nance of full information service 
covering all outdoor advertising 
plants. 


Solicitors Not Affected 


Mr. Kleiser explained that Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., is the new sales 
organization which will represent 
the industry, provide market infor- 
mation and do promotional work. He 
emphasized the fact that there would 
be no change in the status of the 
special soliciting organizations now 
operating in the industry. 

He said that the plan has been ac- 
cepted by a majority of the plant- 
owners and that there is every indi- 
cation that it will be put into effect 
promptly. He said that the opera- 
tion of the plan, in spite of the fact 
that it involves the use of increased 
capital by the plant-owners in the 
establishment of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Inc., does not necesarily require 
increased rates to advertisers, 
although it insures better service. 

Great interest was taken in the 
presentation, and questions were 
asked by Turner Jones, of the Coca- 
Cola Company; Burton Harrington, 
of General Candy Corporation; 
Arthur Ogle, of Bauer & Black, and 
other users of the medium. It was 
explained that no action by the asso- 
ciation was in order, but that the 
outdoor advertising committee of 
the A. N. A. would advise members 
of the development of the program. 


Kilsby Next Chief 
of Western Club 


Frank F. Kilsby, sales manager 
of the Recorder Printing & Pub. Co., 
San Francisco, will be the next 
president of the San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club, heading the slate 
reported by K. L. Hamman’s nomi- 
nating committee. 

Other nominees: for vice-presi- 
dent, Roy S. Frothingham, National 
Broadcasting Co.; secretary, Mrs. 
Beatrice F. Woerner, White House; 
treasurer, L. B. Goldsmith, Dohr- 
mann Commercial Co. 

Directors: J. Mark Hale, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Sidney Herzog, 
Foster & Kleiser Company; Herbert 
H. Hilscher, Dollar Steamship 
Lines; Robert P. Holliday, publisher, 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin; Fred 
Q. Tredway, Southern Pacific Co.; 
Garnet J. Weigel, Knight-Counihan 
Co. 


Joins Gillette 


Richard A. Dunscomb has joined 
the Gillette Publishing Co., Chicago, 
as general manager of the newly- 
created catalog division. 

Mr. Dunscomb has seen service 
with Architectural Record, Sweet’s 
Catalog, Atlantic Monthly, and the 
McGraw-Hill Catalogs. 


Form New Agency 


J. B. Barry and some of his for- 
mer associates in Wolf, Barry & 
Lampman, financial agency, Cleve- 
land, have formed John B. Barry & 
Associates, Inc. The new agency 
will specialize in dealers’ helps and 


sales promotion. 
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RUSSIA LOOMS 
AS POWER IN 
EXPORT FIELD 


Detroit, Mich., April 27—Russia 
has arrived as a power in the world 
export field, Ray Long, editor of 
Cosmopolitan and president of the 
International Magazine Company, 
told the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers today. 

“Russia can grow and load wheat 
on a boat cheaper than any other 
country in the world,” said Mr. 
Long. “We can bar Russian wheat 
from the United States, but we can’t 
bar it from the rest of the world. 
Our days as a wheat exporting na- 
tion are over. 

“With machinery Russia bought 
in the United States and the brains 
we have sent to help them, Russia 
today sells electric light bulbs in 
England for less than they can be 
made in this country. 

“We are going to find a number 
of things like that and we must gird 
ourselves to meet that competition. 
I believe it is the duty of all of us 
to impress on everyone with whom 
we come into contact the absolute 
necessity that we stop kidding our- 
selves about Russia. 


Young America’s Problem 


“I believe what happens in Rus- 
sia in the next 20 years will have 
more influence on the future of my 
seven-year-old son than anything I 
ean do for him. If his generation 
solves the problem of competing 
with a nation of obligatory labor— 
state controlled and taught to avoid 
luxury—all will be well. If his gen- 
eration doesn’t solve that problem, 
the depression we have had recently 
may be nothing in comparison to 
what we will have 20 years from 
” 

Mr. Long was more optimistic 
than these words suggest, however. 
He believes the trained American 
mind, spurred by the stimulus of 
individual rewards for service, will 
eventually win in the economic race, 
provided the United States realizes 
that Russia is a factor elsewhere 
than on the pages of newspapers. 

As for advertising and sales work, 
the experts are much better off in 
this country. 

“One great advantage of the vast 
advertising campaign for Commun- 
ism,” Mr. Long commented, “is that 
if you, as a consumer, don’t accept 
the sales talk, you will get in a lot 
of trouble. And if you dare to try 
to sell a competing line of goods, 
you get shot. 

“Think of what would happen in 
this country if Albert Lasker could 
say, ‘Take that bird Lew Wasey out 
and shoot him for having Camels 
compete with Luckies—and while 
you’re at it, send Phil Lennen out to 
the salt mines for that ‘Keep Kiss- 
able’ copy.” 


Wisconsin Club 
Elects New Officers 


Allyn Fitschen has been elected 
president of the Madison Advertis- 
ing Club, other new officers being: 

Vice-president, Fred Bittorf; sec- 
retary, Arthur Worth; treasurer, 
Emil Cady; directors, Mrs. June 
Wheeler, Ray Perkins, Gordon 
White, ~_ L. Meyer and James 
Hamilto 

peony Towell has been elected a 
delegate to the A. F. A.’s annual 
convention. 


A. B. P. Changes Scene 
of Spring Meeting 
The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., New York, will hold its spring 
convention * Briar Cliff Lodge, 
oe Cliff, N. Y., instead of Hot 
rings, Va., . originally decided. 
oe dates remain May 11-13. 


With “Industrial Digest” 

Robert F. Sullivan, formerly of 
Dun’s International Review, has be- 
come advertising manager of the 
Industrial Digest, New York. 

Other additions to the staff are 
Earle M. Godron and T. F. Foy. 


PICTURES RUSSIA 


Ray Long 


Chain Study 


Is Completed 
by Commission 


Washington, D. C., April 30—A 
corporation selling drugs and pro- 
prietary medicines in a Western 
state has agreed to desist from tak- 
ing free rides on the advertising 
wagon of a well known Eastern 
company, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced. 

Signing a stipulation with the 
Commission, the Western company 
agreed to stop advertising so as to 
cause purchasers to believe it is 
identical or in any way connected 
with the Eastern corporation. 

One of the other numerous cases 
handled by the Commission this 
week: 

Stipulation 074: A _ corporation 
selling perfumes and cosmetics to 
consumers by mail agreed to elimi- 
nate from its trade name, advertis- 
ing, ete., words and representations 
indicating it has offices in Paris, or 
that its products are imported from 
France or any other foreign coun- 
try. It will no longer represent 
itself as distributor for a foreign 
producer or that its products repre- 
sent the highest art of the pharma- 
cist or “cosmetician.” 

The company also agreed that in 
using prize contests it will not say 
there is nothing for the contestant 
to buy or sell unless such is the fact. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has completed its comparative price 
study in Detroit in connection with 
its chain store investigation. De- 
troit is the fifth city in which the 
study has been made, the others be- 
ing Washington, Cincinnati, Des 
Moines and Memphis. A general re- 
port on chain stores will be issued. 


T. P. A. Planning for 


The Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, New York, has appointed A. J. 


keting, as chairman of the conven- 
tion committee for the annual meet- 
ing of the parent organization, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, in New York, in June. 

William Buxbaum, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., has been named 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, other members being Charles 
S. Trott, Parker-Kalon Corp.; F. C. 
Koch, Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co.; 
Karl 'M. Mann, Case-Shepperd- Mann 
Pub. Co.; Julius Gran, Rickard & 
Co.; W. A. Wolff, Western Electric 
Co., and Burton H. Lowe, Chemical 
Catalog Co. 


The reception committee is made 
up of Roger L. Wensely, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., chairman; H. W. Alexan- 
der, Hotel Governor Clinton; R. C. 
Byler, SKF Industries; R. W. Den- 
man, Troy Laundry Machinery Co.; 
Thomas C. Fetherston, Linde Air 
Products Co.; Henry R. Hoeltge, 
Central Foundry Co.; Earl K. Ste- 
vens, O. S. Tyson & Co.; H. B. Pick- 
ering, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc.; 
J. F. Ahrens, Steel; Grant Armor, 
The Electric Journal; Charles S. 
Bauer, The Iron Age; Willard Chev- 
alier, McGraw-Hill Pub. Co.; L. C. 
Fletcher, Electrical Installation Rec- 
ord; Thomas Tredwell, F. W. Dodge 


Corp. 


National Convention 


Fehrenbach, Class & Industrial Mar- 


Gaughen Heads 
Adcraft Club 
for Two Years 


Detroit, Mich., April 30—John B. 
Gaughen, Detroit manager of the 
Capper Publications, was _ elected 
president of the Adcraft Club of De- 
troit at the annual meeting, succeed- 
ing Charles H. McMahon, assistant 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank. 

Under a recent amendment, Mr. 
Gaughen will serve two years. Mr. 
McMahon automatically becomes a 
member of the board of directors. 
Other Adcraft officers: 

First vice-president, Emanuel G. 
Frank, vice-president and treasurer, 
Frank A. Spedden, Inc.; second vice- 
president, Burt A. McDonald, vice- 
president, Advertisers Inc.; treas- 
urer, Herbert Ponting, general man- 
ager, Detroit News; secretary, Israel 
Himelhoch, Himelhoch Bros. & Co. 
Harold M. Hastings continues as 
secretary-manager of the club. 


Seattle Engraver Dead 
John H. Neatby, president of the 
Neatby Engraving Co., Seattle, died 
. Providence Hospital after a short 
illness. 


ADCRAFT CHIEF 


John B. Gaughen 


Enlarge Campaign 
With the appointment of the Hicks 
Advertising Agency, New York, 
Cohen Bros. Corp., of that city, will 
use larger space in trade and class 
papers for “Smartsport” knitted 
suits and frocks. 


Death Comes to 
J. F. Kelly in 
Atlantic City 


Atlantic City, N. J., April 28— 
Stricken with paralysis yesterday 
while in this city for the annual 
convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Joseph 
F. Kelly, advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, died a few 
minutes later. He was 55 years old. 


During his long career, Mr. Kelly 
became widely known to advertisers 
through his connections with many 
leading newspapers. As a young 
man in Philadelphia, thirty years 
ago, he became advertising manager 
of the Evening Telegraph. Later, 
he went to Chicago, where he served 
as advertising manager of the Chi- 
cago Evening American and asso- 
ciate advertising manager of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Later, with John E. Woodward, he 
formed the newspaper agency of 
Woodward & Kelly, which repre- 
sented the Plain Dealer and other 
dailies. Mr. Kelly was in charge of 
the Western office at Chicago. On 
coming to Cleveland, he sold his in- 
terest to Mr. Woodward. 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Advertising Agencies Say: 


“We have always found this 
book of considerable value. It is a 
distinct improvement in the new 
form.” 


“We shall make excellent use of 
this publication as we have in 
previous years. 


“For several years we have been 
eeping a complete file of these 
books, and we refer to them fre- 
quently during the course of the 
year. 


“IF you did nothing more than 
collect, as you do, the important 
statistics compiled by the various 
business papers and by the Gov- 
ernment, the time saved us in 
making industry studies would be 
tremendous.” 


“This is one of the handiest vol- 
umes in our office and it is used by 
practically every member of our 
organization. 


“The 1930 edition was passed 
immediately to our research de- 
partment. We find it informative 
and useful.” 


“We use the Market Data Book 
almost daily as we are constantly 
in need of information such as you 
furnish on markets and 
publications.” 


“We find the Market Data Book 
unusually handy and valuable for 
agency work, because it is totally 
unlike any other book on 
marketing.” 


“All of in » agency find - 
Market Data te extremely 
valuable.” 


“It is a definite and valuable 
contribution to the problem of 
marketing.” 


“The tables, graphs and distri- 
bution data preceding each classi- 
fication of oye) ge ag is invalu- 
able, especial ly in preeerne 
prospective schedules 


“It is the most practicable fon 
useful reference book of its 
we have ever seen. Your method 
of indexing publications makes it 
@ genuine time-saver.” 


The Market Data Book 


business fields. 


channels. 


source book. 


of business publications of 


circulations and rates. 


tising agencies. 


MARKET DATA for AGENCIES 


instantly available, easy to find 


meets in an intensely practical 


way the everyday needs of the advertising agency and 
advertising department for information on a hundred major 
Here in concise, easy-to-find form are data 
on the size of markets, the number of units in every business, 
the buying habits of trades and industries, and the trends 
that affect the sale of goods to industry and through trade 


The Market Data Book is the ideal quick reference 
It is compiled from more than a thousand 
sources, checked with government and other official figures. 


Here, in a single volume, are the results of innumerable 
independent market surveys; government census findings, and 
business facts obtained from authentic research organizations. 


Also, The Market Data Book contains a complete directory 


the United States and Canada, 


carefully classified and indexed, giving all mechanical data, 


The Market Data Book, in its 1931 issue, the tenth 
edition, is the one indispensable reference book for adver- 


Use the coupon below to obtain your copy— 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Please enter my subscription to Class & -Industrial Marketing for one 
year, for which | will pay $2.00 on receipt of your bill, and send me 
without charge the new 1931 edition of The Market Data Book. 
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Agency Commission 


on Radio 


Talent Is 


Opposed by A. N. A. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in radio programs was expressed as | 
follows: 

“Whereas, certain groups of ad- 
vertising agents and radio interests 
have expressed the opinion that pur- 
veyors of radio talent should sell 
talent at a price which would auto- 
matically include 15 per cent com- 
mission for advertising agents, 
which commission would be in addi- 
tion to the commission of 15 per cent 
allowed by broadcasting stations to 
advertising agents for time pur- 
chased, and 

“Whereas, it is the strong convic- 
tion of buyers of advertising that 
the question of compensation to ad- 
vertising agents for the handling 
and purchasing of talent is a matter 
that should be decided between the 
advertiser and his agent, be it 

“Resolved, that the Association of 
National Advertisers declares its op- 
position to any attempt to establish 
a practice whereby a commission on 
talent is automatically allowed for 
advertising agencies.” 


Sees Russia as Power 


Ray Long, editor of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, was the only 
speaker at the banquet Monday eve- 
ning. It was his maiden effort in the 
field of public speaking. He dis- 
cussed Russia, from which he had 
just returned, and warned America 
not to disregard its development. 

“Let’s not kid ourselves,” he said. 
“Russia will be the biggest problem 
of ourselves and our children. We 
can lick its competition, but not by 
refusing to give it serious atten- 
tion.” 

The opening address of the con- 
vention was delivered by B. E. 
Hutchinson, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Chrysler Corporation, 


Solidly for Permanent Prosperity.” 
He discussed the broad economic 
problems which the country is fac- 
ing, and urged business men to 
study them, instead of indulging in 
too much sunshine talk. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s address indicated 
a belief that the tariff is partly re- 
sponsible for some of the troubles of 
the automotive industry. Other mo- 
tor industry spokesmen at the con- 
vention estimated that tariff repri- 
sals have cost the United States 30 
per cent of its automotive export 
markets. 


Attacks Combination 
Rates 


The opening session Monday morn- 
ing was featured by a sizzling at- 
tack on enforced combination rates 
in the newspaper field, delivered by 
John H. Fahey, publisher of the 
Worcester Post. In his talk, which 
was part of a discussion on “How to 
Get 1931 Value for the 1931 Ad- 
vertising Dollar,” in which repre- 
sentatives of publishers, agencies 
and advertisers participated, he de- 
clared that advertisers are being 
compelled to pay higher rates be- 
cause of the alleged monopolies set 
up as a result of the combinations. 

Mr. Fahey defended the differen- 
tial between local and national rates, 
largely on the basis of the high cost 
of selling and servicing national ac- 
counts, although he asserted that in 
many instances the spread is exces- 
sive. He blamed the national ad- 
vertisers who demand unreasonable 
merchandising service for many of 
the abuses which have crept in, and 
which are reflected in ,higher rates 
than might otherwise obtain. 


Detroit, who spoke on “Building 


“Combination rates,’ said Mr. 
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Fahey, “are harmful to advertising 
as a whole. This practice results in 
wastes of millions of dollars a year. 
It represents a waste so obvious that 
it ought not be tolerated. Adver- 
tisers and agents have not taken any 
effective steps against it, but it 
should now receive serious consider- 
ation. 


Charges Monopolies 


“There are 168 combinations of 
daily newspapers in the United 
States, and 123 of them have become 
absolute monopolies. Only 43 have 
to meet competition. The number of 
combinations has increased almost 
one-third during the past two years. 
Twenty-one new ones were estab- 
lished in 1930. 

“Forty-five of the combinations 
raised their rates in 1929 and 1930, 
and 37 were in fields in which a 
monopoly had_ been _ established. 
When a monopoly is established, the 
ability to increase costs to the ad- 
vertiser is apparent. 

“You are thus being called on to 
spend money which you could use in 
the development of some other mar- 
ket. Inasmuch as the importance of 
local provincial newspapers is sure 
to increase, the cost of local adver- 
tising is of great importance to 
national advertisers.” 

Mr. Fahey said that circulation 
inflation nearly always follows com- 
binations, resulting in waste for the 
advertiser. He insisted that the na- 
tional advertiser alone pays the 
penalty, as he said that local adver- 
tisers in most cases have not been 
compelled to accept the enforced 
combination. 

“What has really happened,” he 
said, “is that advertisers have been 
buying a lot of decrepit newspapers 
which have been purchased for the 
purpose of establishing combina- 
tions.” 

In his discussion of the local-na- 
tional differential, Mr. Fahey took 
the ground that the extra charge is 
largely due to increased costs of 
handling national advertising. He 
pointed out that the newspaper 
often has to sell half a dozen factors 
in the situation, including the con- 
tact man and the space-buyer in the 
agency, the advertising manager 
and the sales manager at the fac- 
tory, and frequently the district 
sales manager and local distributors 
as well. 


Service Abused 


He described abuses which have 
crept in under the name of “service,” 
some newspapers going so far, he 
declared, as to purchase and dis- 
tribute the advertiser’s goods in 
order to hold the account. 

“T don’t know of a business,” he 
declared, “in which there is more 
unnecessary waste and intolerable 
competition than advertising.” 

He urged advertisers to look at 
more than the total circulation fig- 
ures in A. B. C. reports, and to sat- 
isfy themselves that it is what they 
want, both as to time of distribution 
and as to the territory in which it 
is distributed. Getting better values, 
he concluded, will be the result of 
hard work on the part of advertisers 
in digging for facts. 

Thomas H. Beck, vice-president of 
the Crowell Publishing Company, 
and president of P. F. Collier & Son 


Company, spoke on the subject, 
“How to Get 1931 Value for the 
1931 Advertising Dollar” from the 
magazine point of view. 

He took the position that the ad- 
vertiser is actually getting greater 
value in the magazine field because 
circulations have increased faster 
than rates, and that the cost per 
page per thousand has been reduced. 
This result, he pointed out, has been 
achieved in spite of radically higher 
production costs. 


Reduce Magazine Rates 


“The magazine publishers,” he 
said, “take pride in being first in the 
liquidation of rates. Based on 100 in 
1913, the composite rate per page 
for 13 leading magazines was 120 
in 1920 and 92 in 1930, the price 
of magazine space thus having been 
liquidated 8 per cent. The rate per 
line of this group, based on average 
rates and circulations, was 50 cents 
per 100,000 of circulation in 1913, 
53 cents in 1921, and only 48 cents 
in 1930. 

“To indicate changes in production 
costs, the Woman’s Home Companion 
paid $3.60 per hundred pounds for 
inside super in 1913, $7.20 in 1920 
and $5.30 in 1930. Editorial costs 
are far higher, as demonstrated by 
our inventory of art and stories. In 
1913 we paid $2,500 for a serial 
story, and in 1930 we paid $75,000 
to the same author for a serial of 
equal length. Short stories cost as 
high as $4,250 each. 

“It cost 1 cent a pound to dis- 
tribute magazines in 1913, and now, 
even with the use of freight and 
additional postoffice re-entry points, 
our average cost is 3.5 cents a 
pound, and our plant at Springfield, 
O., is within fifty miles of the center 
of population. 

“Only through better management 
have we been able to reduce rates, 
while at the same time lowering 
prices to our readers. Mr. Curtis re- 
duced the single-copy price of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal to ten cents, 
and brought about a reduction in 
the price of all the other magazines 
in that field.” 

Mr. Beck pictured the vast market 
served by magazines, and the steady 
growth of population in the United 
States which is responsible, he said, 
for the increases in the circulations 
of magazines. This increase, he in- 
sisted, is the plussage of value which 
more than makes up to the adver- 
tiser any deficiency in individual 
buying power, inasmuch as the mag- 
azines are now offering 4,000,000 
circulation in excess of their base 
rates. 


Denies Circulation War 


He answered the charge that cir- 
ulations have grown unduly, or that 
there is a “circulation war” in 
progress by saying that most of the 
growth has been in newsstand sales. 

“The magazines must increase 
their circulations,” he declared. “The 
population of the United States is 
increasing at the rate of 8,387 peo- 
ple every day. The number of high- 
school and college graduates is 
growing all the time. We cannot 
turn these new customers away.” 

Mr. Beck closed by saying that 
this is a changing world, and that 
we must swim with the tide. Times 
are not hard for the man who is 
aggressive, who makes a _ greater 
effort, uses imagination and ingenu- 
ity to greater advantage. He urged 
advertisers to read the second and 
third pages of A. B. C. reports as 
well as the first. 

“Read the publications you plan 
to advertise in,” he said. “It may be 
an awful chore, but that’s the way 
to find out what they really are. 
Figures alone aren’t enough.” 

At the afternoon session, when 
Stuart Peabody, advertising man- 
ager of the Borden Company, was 
in the chair, Col. Willard Chevalier, 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, spoke on 1931 
values from the  business-paper 
standpoint. He described the new 
standards of journalism which have 
been set up in this field, and pointed 
out the more intelligent use of busi- 
ness-paper space being made by ad- 
vertisers. He divided business pub- 
lications into two groups, trade 


journals, serving those engaged in 
distribution, and industrial and 
service publications. 


A Precision Instrument | 


The business paper, he said, is an 
instrument of precision rather than 
mass, cutting deeply rather than 
broadly. It reaches buyers for group 
consumption and investment, whose 
purchases are far larger than those 
for individual consumption. It serves 
a multiple buying power, for capita] 
goods as well as usable goods, and 
reaches concealed buying influence, 
as well as those at the point of 
purchase. 


Because of high economy and 
thorough coverage, he urged use of 
dominant schedules in strong publi- 
cations, and sufficient expenditure 
for the preparation of advertise- 
ments to insure the best presenta- 
tion. He called attention to the 
growing number of general agencies 
with special departments for indus- 
trial and trade advertising, as well 
as the success of those specializing 
exclusively in the industrial field. 

In trade journal advertising, he 
pointed out, national advertisers 
have an opportunity to help dealers 
get volume business, as well as to 
sell the stability and standing of 
their houses. The presentation of in- 
stock services on style goods, devel- 
oping concentration of lines and 
similar objectives can be included in 
trade advertising. 

The industrial buyer, he pointed 
out, is a consumer, and the field is 
composed of those who plan, build, 
maintain and operate all the services 
required for modern life. These men 
are group buyers, purchasing for 


The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune sells 
68% of all Sunday 
and 56% of all daily 
newspapers circulated 
in central two-thirds 
of Iowa. This includes 
newspapers published 
out of state as well as 
in lowa—41 all told. 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


if your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders you receive from satis- 
fied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Do not allow testimonial letters to lie idle 
in your files—give copies to your men and increase 
sales thru their use. Write for samples and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 33 W. Adams St., Chicage 


ARE YOu 


Overlooking This? 


/ My America’s Most 

yf Ky Active Churches 
qe Send for Data 
a 


Church Management 
Auditorium Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


> For Dependable 
>Photostat Service 


, F.a. RUSSO whe. 


230 PARK AVENUE 
60 E. 42nd St. 250 W. 57th St. 
V Anderbilt 3—9975-6-7 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR TH 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION ° 

Confidential, painstaking attention to the indi- 
vidual problems of each client. An interview will 
convince you that we can get you the right con- 
nection. While we operate under the employ- 
ment agency law, our methods are unlike any 
other agency. 

PROFESSIONAL & OFFICE SERVICE 

(Agency) 


y 
Gurney Chrysler, Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 10488 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 
100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 
MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 
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May 2, 1931 


ADVERTISING AGE 


A.N. A AGAINST 
ALL TAXES ON 
ADVERTISING 


group efficiency 
sonal satisfaction. 

Col. Chevalier urged advertisers 
to tie their appeals closer to the 
profit-saving theme, by showing how 
to make products better and cheaper. 
He suggested the selection of medi- 
ums which live for rather than off 
their industries. Select them, he 
said, on the basis of quality and 
worth, and don’t exalt numerical 
values. There is no slide-rule of ap- 
praisal for intangible values. 

Many advertisers fail to develop 
special copy for special groups, he 
said, and thus lose much of the value 
of specialized business papers. 


rather than _per- 


Popular Theme 
_ Raymond Rubicam, president of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, discussed the 
general topic of the program from 
the agency viewpoint, prefacing his 
remarks by saying that it is not 
generalizations, but particularized 
thinking, which develops useful mer- 
chandising ideas in times like these. 

He criticised what he termed 
ballyhoo in behalf of more advertis- 
ing in times of depression, pointing 
out that it all depends on the indi- 
vidual situation. In many cases first- 
rate advertising opportunities have 
been created by radical changes in 
product. This is the place to start 
in looking for new things to do, and 
the advertising man should be a 
leader in developing new ideas of 
this kind. 

The demand for a new type of 
sales leadership is producing a new 
type of man in many industries. 

Depression, he said, is a challenge 
both to advertiser and agent. If the 
agent is not a self-starter, he gets 
cranked; if his ignition doesn’t work, 
he gets fired. Consequently the agent 
is going to original sources of in- 
formation and doing more thinking 
than ever before. The advertiser 
should demand better service from 
his agency. 


Helped by Depression 


Two things improve agency serv- 
ice, said Mr. Rubicam. One is the 
fact that he gets 15 per cent, and 
must hustle to earn his money, and 
the other is hardship and depression, 
which force him to learn new and 
better ways. More market research 
to obtain new and needed data is 
one result. Investigations are keener 
and more interested. 

More man-power and competitive 
thinking on creative jobs are helping 
to produce better copy. Ideas are 
being tested more frequently, in 
order to fit them into the fighting 
situations in which many manufac- 
turers find themselves. 

The restlessness of advertisers is 
extended to mediums, and new meth- 
ods of appeal, such as the radio, are 
getting more serious consideration. 

“A few years ago,” said Mr. Rubi- 
cam, “everybody referred to radio 
as a supplementary medium, but 
now it’s regarded as primary.” 

He answered criticisms of the in- 
creasing commercial content of radio 
programs by saying that their main 
job is to arrest minds and atten- 
tions, and that perhaps this can be 
done better through what is re- 
garded as an unpleasant method. 

“It’s not a question of whether 
you like it,” he said, “but whether 
it penetrates your skull.” 

Mr. Rubicam gave an interesting 
analysis of the possibilities of day- 
time radio in describing the opera- 
tions of the Radio Household Insti- 
tute, conducted by his agency, which 
he said received 150,000 letters its 
first year, in 1930, and this year is 
receiving them at the rate of 1,000,- 
000 a year. 


More Spot Broadcasting 
Spot broadcasting, he said, is 
making progress in spite of woeful 


LEADS GROUP 


Hold Closed Meeting 


Tuesday’s meetings were closed, 
the sessions being attended by mem- 
bers only and devoted to intimate 
discussions of a number of subjects 
of a controversial character. P. J. 
Kelly, advertising manager of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, and 
vice-president of the association, pre- 
sided over the session Tuesday 
morning, at which the subjects dis- 
cussed were, “Should an advertiser 
conduct his own market surveys?” 
and “How can the trading area prin- 
ciple be applied?” 


A. T. Hugg, of the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., who was chairman of 
the group meeting on direct mail. 


faults. The equipment of the West- 
ern Electric Company used in the 
field of electrical transcription is 
helping to improve results. 


Sound pictures, advertisements in 
comic strip form, now available in 
the Hearst newspapers, color in 
daily newspapers, such as the Chi- 
cago Tribune, were mentioned as sig- 
nificant developments in mediums. 


“Inquiries into publication val- 
ues,” said Mr. Rubicam, “are the 
order of the day. Where are the 
best values? Advertisers want to 
know. In the women’s magazine field 
there have been rapid increases in 
circulation, accompanied by increases 
in rates. In spite of the fact that 
the rate per page per thousand has 
decreased, the increase in the cost 
of the space has put a burden on the 
national advertiser which he seri- 
ously questions. In some instances 
he is raising the question whether 
the added circulation is worth as 
much as the old. 


“This situation can’t be blamed 
on the publisher. The primary em- 
phasis has always been placed on the 
amount of circulation, and it has be- 
come a fetish to buy the biggest. 
People have been inclined to place 
more emphasis on the circumstantial 
evidence, such as who are advertis- 
ing, than on the actual facts as to 
value. That attitude has encour- 
aged publishers to engage in a bit- 
ter race for circulation leadership, 
and to increase the price they would 
pay for it. 


New Standard Coming 


“Progress is now going on, and 
the law of supply and demand 
means that the question of value 
must be adjusted to the satisfaction 
of all.” 


Allyn B. McIntire, advertising 
manager of the Pepperell Mfg. Com- 
pany, closed the discussion, speaking 
from the standpoint of the adver- 
tiser, asserting that advertisers are 
getting better results in 1931, first 
by the institution of economics, and 
second by the development of a 
better grasp of sound merchan- 
dising. 


An open forum was held at which 


the subjects of forced circulation, 


local-national newspaper rates, en- 


forced combination newspaper rates, 


special editions and rate increases 
were discussed. At a luncheon meet- 
ing Prof. Lawrence Campbell Leck- 
ley presided over a discussion of ver- 
tical co-operative advertising, a re- 
port on which he prepared for the 
association and Harvard University. 

W. A. Grove, advertising manager 
of the Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, and vice-president 
of the association, presided over the 
afternoon session, at which was pre- 
sented the story of the complete 
merchandising campaign for General 
Electric refrigerators, by W. J. 
Daily, manager of the sales promo- 
tion department of this division of 

Group meetings were then held on 
the following subjects and with the 
following chairmen: 

Co-ordinating sales and advertis- 
ing, Herbert Metz, Graybar Electric 
Company, New York. 

Motion pictures, F. W. Kastner, 
Fruit Dispatch Company. 

Direct Mail, A. T. Hugg, Detroit 
Steel Products Company. 

In the first group meeting, Cliff 
Knoble, director of advertising of 
the Chrysler Corporation, and asso- 
ciate chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the Detroit convention, 
discussed, “What the advertising de- 
partment can contribute to the edu- 
cation of the salesmen and dealers.” 


Discusses Movies 


Eugene Castle, president of Castle 
Films, New York, spoke on “Motion 
Pictures as an Advertising Medium” 
at the motion picture group meeting. 
J. W. Dunbar, of the Nela Park Pro- 
motion Department of the General 
Electric Company, showed an all- 
color industrial talking film, “Step- 
ping Ahead,” and a sponsored film 
of the Texas Company was also 
shown. 


In the direct-mail group J. C. 
McGries, of the Manz Corvoration. 
Chicago, spoke on “Co-Ordinating 
Direct Mail with Other Mediums,” 
and H. L. Tuers, director of mer- 
chandising for the Gruen Watch- 
makers Guild, presented “The Re- 
sults of Five Years of Direct Mail.” 


The dinner meeting was devoted 
to radio, and was presided over by 
Paul B. West, of the National Car- 
bon Company, who is chairman of 
the association’s radio committee. 


Mr. Knoble was the presiding 
officer at the Wednesday morning 
session. The first speaker was Wal- 
ter H. Johnson, Jr., vice-president of 
the Marine Trust Companv. Marine 
Midland Group, Inc., of Buffalo, and 
his subject was “What Bankers Can 
Do to Further More Economical 


Marketing.” 


BIG JOB FOR ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


Another illustration appearing in program for A. N. A. meeting 


CONDEMNS COM- 
BINATIONS 


John H. Fahey 


How Banks Can Aid 


He explained the bankers’ interest 
in marketing, which he said is today 
the primary interest of business, and 
said that the banker’s intimate 
knowledge of local conditions and 
people is a great asset to the com- 
pany seeking to enter a new market. 
A particularly valuable service can 
be performed by the bank in assist- 
ing a manufacturer’s dealers and 
distributors to adopt proper meth- 
ods, so as to reduce turn-over. 
Hugo Bell, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Lehn & Fink, and vice- 
chairman of the New York Board of 
Trade fair price committee, discussed 
“The Economic Expert Studies Price- 
Cutting,” in which he described the 
work now being done by a commit- 
tee headed by experts, whose work 
has been underwritten by Lehn & 
Fink, in the field of price-cutting. 
He said this is the first time the sub- 
ject has been studied as an economic 
question, and that its character and 
scope, as well as remedies for im- 
provement, will be described in the 
report, which will be published next 
fall. 


Mr. Bell described methods of pre- 
venting price-cutting in England, 
France and Germany, in all of which 
countries the evil appears to be of 
much less proportions than in the 
United States. While he admitted 
that the Capper-Kelly bill for price- 
maintenance would be a beginning. 
he expressed the opinion that a bill 
written after the completion of the 
present study would be much more 
effective. 


The entertainment at the dinner 
Monday evening was furnished by 
Station WJR, which offered two of 
its most popular orchestras, while 
a dance Tuesday evening at the De- 
troit Naval Armory was put on with 
the Detroit Free Press, Detroit 
News and Detroit Times as svonsors. 
The same newspapers joined in the 
publication of a special edition of the 
Detroit Free Press - News - Times, 
which was distributed at the dinner. 


American Airways 
Names Porter Agency 


American Airwavs, Inc.. air trans- 
nort overating division of the Avia- 
tion Cornoration. has appointed the 
Porter Corporation. Boston, as ad- 
vertising counsel. Dickie-Raymond, 
associated with the Porter agency, 
will co-onerate on direct mail. 

The Porter Corvoration has han- 
dled the advertising of Colonial Air- 
wavs. one of the American divisions. 
for three years. 


Toledo to Elect 


Willard Cannan has been ap- 
nointed chairman of the nominating 
committee of the Toledo Advertising 
“luh. other members being Homer 
F. Willard, Fred S. Fletcher and 
R. L. Sisson. 


Joins “Forbes” as 
Commercial Editor 


Chanin Hoskins has been ap- 
nointed industrial and commercial 
editor of Forbes Magazine, New 
York. 

Mr. Hoskins has conducted an in- 
dependent department in Forbes 


which aroused widespread interest. 
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Classified 
Advertising 


A charge of 40 cents a line is 
made for advertising in this depart- 
ment, the minimum charge being $2. 


SITUATION WANTED 


NEW YORK SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 

A metropolitan sales manager 
with a record of real achievement 
wants a new line, specializing in the 
New York area. Thoroughly com- 
petent to build distribution for re- 
sponsible manufacturer. Age 36. 
Christian, A-1 references. Write 
for details. Box 137, ADVERTISING 
AGE, 407 Graybar Bldg., New York. 


AGENCY COPY-CONTACT MAN 
Have small amt. bus.—good pros- 
pects. Excellent “combination” man, 
27. Knows copy, layout, production. 
Successful Chicago contact record. 
Want small sal. and comm. Box 98, 
ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 

Publishers’ representatives wanted 
to handle a group of trade papers. 
Replies should state territory cov- 
ered, staff, publications now han- 
dled. Box 118, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Graybar Bldg., New York. 


New Book Shows 
Gravitation of 


Retail Trade 


New York, April 30—In “The Law 
of Retail Gravitation,” a 74-page 
volume by William J. Reilly, the 
author claims to have discovered a 
new law in retail trade by which 
the breaking point between any two 
cities in the United States may be 
approximated. | 

Mr. Reilly’s theory is based on two 
rules, the first being that, under 
similar circumstances, the larger the 
city, the more outside trade it draws. 
It is asserted that outside trade in- 
creases at about the same rate as the 
population of a city increases. 

A city with about twice the popu- 
lation of another, draws about twice 
as much outside trade, according to 
Dr. Reilly. 

The second rule is that a city 
draws more trade from near-by 
towns than from distant ones. The 
study on which the book is based in- 
dicates that a city’s outside busi- 
ness decreases faster than distance 
from the city increases. 

He gives the law of retail gravita- 
tion as follows: 

“Two cities attract retail trade 
from any intermediate city or town 
in the vicinity of the breaking point 
approximately in direct proportion 
to the populations of the two cities 
and in inverse proportion to the 
square of the distances from these 
two cities to the intermediate town.” 


Toastmaster Turns 
to Chicago Agency 


The Waters-Genter Company, Min- 
neapolis, has pl its advertising 
account with the Dunham, Young- 
green, Lesan Company, Chicago, 
which will use magazines, trade 
papers and direct mail. 

The company manufactures the 
Toastmaster domestic toaster, Waf- 
flemaster domestic baker, Commer- 
cial Toastmaster, Commercial Waffle 
baker and the Thermotainer system 
of preserving cooked foods. 


Mohawk Enters 


Refrigeration Field 
The All-American Mohawk Corp., 
radio manufacturer of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has entered the elec- 
tric refrigeration field with five new 
models, three being standard and 
two deluxe. 
President Eugene R. Farny said 
“the Mohawk is not just another 


refrigerator.” 
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WANTS BETTER 
SPACE BUYERS, 


MORE PRESTIGE: 


| be able not only to help sell definite 


Work for Senior Officer, Lat- 


shaw Suggests 


posing that space buying be given 
the recognition it deserves in lead- 
ing agencies by placing that func- 


tion in the hands of a full-fledged | 


ation from the 50 leading agencies 
which provide 90 per cent of the 
publishers’ volume. 

“This ideal space buyer,” said Mr. 
Latshaw, “should be a man of ma- 
ture judzment and cf wide business 


experience. He should develop essen- | 


tially the characteristics of a suc- 
cessful financial investor. He should 


mediums to clients, but he should 
have ability to sell appropriations 
and plan. 

Would Sell Too 


“When an agency has several rep- 


| resentatives or account executives, 
Washington, D. C., May 1—Pro- 


there is bound to be a variation in 
their ability to present plans con- 


| vineingly to clients. The space buyer 
| should become one of the most con- 


partner or senior officer, S. R. Lat- | 


shaw, 
Publishing Co., New York, pro- 
vided one of the feature addresses 
at the annual convention of the 
. American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

Mr. Latshaw pointed out that 
space-buying in many agencies has 
entered a decline in recent years, 
with the emphasis placed on brilliant 
merchandising ideas. He believes his 
proposal deserves careful consider- 


president of the Butterick | 


vincing appropriation salesmen in 
the house, for he has exceptional 
opportunity of gaining from pub- 
lishers information helpful to this 
end. I know of instances among 
agencies where space buyers have 
helped the account executive or the 
agency executive materially in client 
meetings because of their special 
knowledge of publication data. 

“To fulfill this function, however, 
he must develop the judgment and 
experience which win the complete 
confidence of his own agency and 


SUGGESTS MASTER 
SPACE BUYER 


S. R. Latshaw 


its clients. Such a man should com- 
mand the complete respect of the 
other senior partners in the organi- 
zation. 

“His assistants should continue to 
receive the vast outpourings of pie 


charts and other illumined statistics 
> 


SPORTING GOODS BUYERS AND SELLERS 
MEET THROUGH THE SPORTING Goons DEALER 


It's THEIR Paper and They USE It! 


Personal Interest in Every Reader 
Individual Service at Any Time 


«  Reader-Confidence » 


May I take this opportunity to thank you and 
your organization for the courtesy and co-operation 
given in obtaining information from manufacturers 
and their representatives regarding lines of interest 
to me. 

I have had occasion in the past to use the service 
of other trade publications but can honestly say that 
the results cannot be compared, yours being so far 


superior. 
LEWIS M. OSTERWEIS II 
Athletic Outfitter 
White Plains, New York 


I want to thank you for your promptness in offer- 
ing this information. This letter was sent to another 
dealer paper and they advised that they could give 
us no information. Your letter was received a day 
later and our office manager remarked that one 
could easily perceive which of the papers was alive 


and on the job. 
LOU J. EPPINGER 
Manufacturer of Fishing Tackle and 
Dealer in Sporting Goods 
Detroit, Mich. 


We wish to inform you that The Sporting Goods 
Dealer has certainly been a big help to us during 
the past 12 or 14 months in helping us organize 
our sporting goods department. As you know, this is 
a new department with us and your help in giving 
us information from time to time has been greatly 


appreciated. 
HARBISON MFG. COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


When in quest of information or any athletic 
suggestions, this organization first thinks of The 


DEALER. 
A. K. LEONARD 
Treman, King & Company 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
April 20, 1931. 


“If You Don’t Know 
Ask The DEALER 
They'll Find Out” 


Some store box philosopher once said, “Three 
heads are better than one,” or something to 
that effect, and The Sporting Goods DEAL- 
ER’S staff has just proved it to us. 

We needed a batch of —————’s lures last 
week for the opening of trout season in West 
Virginia and we needed ’em bad—no foolin’. 

Not knowing where to get them, we wired 
your Chicago office, thinking all the wise ones 
lived in the Windy City. Back came a wire 
advising us that the New York office was being 
queried. The address was unknown even in 
New York (believe it or not), but they wired 
that the St. Louis office would supply the in- 
formation. 

The St. Louis boys air-mailed the informa- 
tion and as a result a New York manufacturer 
is $42.50 better off and we’re getting ours at 
the rate of 50 cents each, with prospects of a 
re-order. 

As the mystery was unraveled, we learned 
that Mr. ————— had died a few years ago but 
his lures are still being manufactured by an 
eastern concern. 

If you don’t know, ask The DEALER— 


they’ll find out! 
MIKE LEATHERWOOD 
Manager, The Sport Shop 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Pulling Power! 


As proof of the pulling power of The Sporting 
Goods DEALER, we have received inquiries from 
not only the United States but also from Deauville, 
France; Athens, Greece; Zurich, Switzerland; Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and Montevideo, Uruguay. 

ARTHUR LENKEIT 
Featherlike Pneumatic Products Company 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Prestige! 


Practically every buyer of sporting goods on whom 
I call is a constant reader of your publication and 
looks upon The DEALER as the official organ of the 
sporting goods industry. F. B. SCHUTZ 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
San Antonio, Tex. 


All of These Letters Were Received Within the Past Thirty Days 


Editorial Supremacy — Advertising Dominance — Unrivalled Service 
MAKE THE DEALER THE FIRST CHOICE OF THOSE WHO HAVE A SELLING MESSAGE 
FOR DISTRIBUTORS OF SPORTING GOODS 


WHEN IN DOUBT 


A 


_ ask the SPINKS 


A Slogan That Is Known 
Wherever Sporting Goods 
Are Bought or Sold 


A National Trade Magazine Published for More Than 30 Years Under the Same Ownership—by Men 

Actively Identified with the Progress of the Industry—and Built So Strongly on Trade Good-Will That 

for the Past Eight Issues It Has Been Establishing New Records for Advertising Volume, Month 
After Month 


THE SPORTING GOODS DEALER » St. Louis, Mo. 


and should continue after study, to 
enshrine this data in his inviolable 
files. 


A Happy Occasion 


“They should continue to listen to 
solicitation; but on those rare and 
happy occasions when the publish- 
ers’ representative has a worthy ad- 
vertising or merchandising idea they 
should contrive for the representa- 
tive an opportunity to present his 
idea to the head of the department.” 

Mr. Latshaw said much of the 
data presented by publishers tends 
to lead space departments to look 
Lackward, while the ideal space 
buyer should look forward. As 
agencies have men on the ground to 
study tendencies in buying mer- 
chandise, the space buyer should 
spend time in the field to study ten- 
dencies in space buying. 

“There is a growing trend among 
agencies,” continued Mr. Latshaw, 
“for closer co-operation between 
marketing and space-buying depart- 
ments. One tells where the market 
is or where it should be developed 
and the other buys the media which 
circulate in the favorable market or 
markets. 

“Best practice is already indicat- 
ing the need for a man of sympa- 
thetic understanding of the points 
of view of both departments and of 
combining the findings of both into 
a closely correlated program for 
clients. The successful integration 
of these two functions is of itself an 
important task in client service. It 
helps to justify the development of 
a senior director of media.” 

Mr. Latshaw deplored the present 
situation, in which, he said, in some 
agencies it is necessary for a pub- 
lisher to sell 40 men. In others, 
there are at least five. This unend- 
ing chain of effort is expensive both 
for the agency and the publisher, he 
pointed out. 

As for the development of this 
top-notch space buyer, there are 
plenty of them in advertising agen- 
cies. Often, however, their good 
work is nullified by a quick guess 
by some one higher up. 


REDUCE NUMBER 
OF ILLITERATES 


Washington, D. C., April 30.— 
The State of Georgia leads in the 
fight on illiteracy, the Nationa] 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy 
announced. The number of illiterates 
in Georgia has been reduced to 
210,736, or 9.4 per cent of the state’s 
population. About 118,000 citizeng 
over ten years of age have been 
taught to read in the last decade. 

Mississippi was second in reduc- 
tion, eliminating illiteracy in 4.1 per 
cent of its population. 

The National Committee on II- 
literacy, composed of 1,000 citizens 
who serve without compensation, hag 
issued the following table showing 
the percentage of illiterates in pro- 
portion to the population above ten 
years of age for the 20 states whose Hm 
census returns are available: oe 


- 
1930 Reduct. 7 


1920 
ee 2.3 0.8 0.3 
Nebraska .............. 1.4 1.2 0.2 
EN - Be 1.1 0.4 
ES a ~ 44 13 0.4 
North Dakota... 2.1 1.5 0.6 
Vermont .................. 3.0 2.2 0.8 
I as 3.3 $9 0.6 
New Hampshire 4. 2.7 1.7 
Maryland ............... f 3.8 1.8 
Delaware ............... 4.0 1.9 
Ce 4.4 1.5 
Connecticut 4.5 
West Virginia ... 6. 4.8 1.6 
Kentucky .............. 6.6 1.8 
Arkansas ............... 6.8 2.6 
De 73 2.5 
Georgia ......... 9.4 5.9 
Alabama ....... 12.6 3.6 
Mississippi f 13.1 4.1 Z 
South Carolina..18.1 14.9 3.2 = 


In Georgia, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund contributed $1 for every $2 
raised within the State. M. L. 
Duggan, State Superintendent of 
Schools, conducted a definite cam- 


paign. 


The radio meeting of the A. N. A. was pictured in this fash- 


ion on the program. 


New Type of 
Program Appears 


at A. N. A. Meet 


Detroit, April 29—The printed 
program provided for those attend- 
ing the semi-annual convention of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, which closed here today, was 
one of the most unusual ever de- 
veloped for an advertising conven- 
tion. 

It was cleverly illustrated with 
pictures which presented the various 
phases of the convention theme, 
value. Each talk on the program 
was given a page, and the picture 
which accompanied it illustrated the 
subject. 

In addition, pictures of the speak- 
ers, with brightly-written biograph- 
ies, enabled the convention to know 
the background of each man appear- 
ing on the program. 

The program was designed by E. 
Kenneth Hunt, advertising manager 
of the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, O., who was recog- 
nized for his good work in a special 
resolution adopted by the A. N. A. 
The photographs and plates were 


made by the Manz Corporation, Chi- 


cago, and the printing was the work 
of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Detroit. 


“Detroit Free Press’’ 
Celebrates Centennial 


The Detroit Free Press is celebrat- 
ing its 100th birthday with an anni- 
versary number dated May 10. It 
will include fourteen sections in 
rotogravure. The newspaper was 
founded on May 5, 1831, as The 
Democratic Free Press and Michigan 
Intelligencer. Started as a weekly, 
it became a daily in 1835. 

Wilbur F. Storey, who became its 
owner in 1852, is credited with having 
originated the interview as a form 
of news story. He disposed of the 
publication in 1861. Edward D. Stair 
became the owner and publisher in 
1919. One of the centennial issue fea- 
tures will be a complete chronology 
of the development of the motor car. 


“Detroit Times” Offers 


4-Color Rotogravure 

The Detroit Times is publishing a 

four-color rotogravure section with 

its Sunday edition beginning May 8. 

This is the first time this service has 

been available to advertisers in De- 
troit. The rate is $2,100 a page. 


New Club Paper 
The Omaha Ad-Sell Club has be- 


gun publication of an official paper. 
orris Jacobs is editor. 
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